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Is There Danger from a “Corner” in Rubber ? 
my HEN rubber goes up it must come down again,” 

is the pointed comment of a prominent manu- 
facturer of rubber goods on the suggestion that trouble is 
to be feared from the attempt to “corner” the market 
which has been attributed to certain speculative elements 
in the trade at Pard. It is perfectly true that the Ameri- 
can buyer of rubber is at the mercy of whoever has the 
control of the market at Pard, so far as the price of crude 
rubber at any given time is‘concerned. Failure has at- 
tended every effort by Americans to gain such a footing in 
the Brazilian rubber trade as would make them a factor 
in the gathering and shipping of the crude gum. Without 
doubt for a long time to come it must continue to be gath- 
ered by native labor, under such business methods as no 
self-respecting, live American merchant could long endure, 
as was learned, very much to his disgust, by a prominent 
New England rubber man who visited the Amazon incog. 
last year with a view to taking a hand in the trade there 
if possible. But while our rubber buyers can do nothing 
to influence directly the selling price at Pard, it happens 
that by foresight and prudent management they can avoid 
being in the position of having to buy whenever the ex- 
porters on the Amazon may prefer to sell. 

There were dire forebodings in some quarters last year 
when, within a few months, fine Pard rubber advanced 
nearly roo per cent. in price. Manufacturers put them- 
selves in readiness to advance the prices of their products, 
should occasion arise, but it is safe to say that the rubber 
consumers of the country cannot point to-day to a single 
case of hardship in conseauence. There are no statistics 
of the sale of rubber products at home, but it is certain 
that our exports of such goods have been larger than usual 
during the time under review, which would not indicate 
either that goods have been more costly or that they have 
been formed of inferior materials. It is probable that the 
manufacturing trade on the whole has not suffered any ill 
results from the advance in crude gum which at one time 
gave rise to fears of a panic. 

The secret of the situation lies in the size of stocks 
which experience has taught our manufacturers is their 
only safeguard against speculative movements at the source 
of the rubber supply. Some of the prominent firms in 
this country have in stock enough rubber to meet ordinary 
requirements for six months or more. Much of this was 
purchased at lower than the prevailing prices In case 
there is threatened a permanent high price, economy 
the use of these stocks will be used, and when these are 
exhausted the output of the factories is likely to be largely 
reduced before the manufacturers will continue long to buy 
rubber at excessive rates. 





The offices of THe InpD1A RubBER WoRLD have been re- 
moved to handsomer and more commodious quarters in 
the new World Building—No. 124—where all communica- 
tions should be addressed to us hereafter, and where we 
shall at all times be pleased to see our patrons and friends. 
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Mr. Blaine’s Reciprocity Treaty. 
HE reciprocity treaty with Brazil, which is the first 
tangible result of the recent International American 
Conference, was not proposed as a free trade measure and 
must not be so regarded. It is not based upon any of the 
accepted conclusions of advanced political economy, nor 
has it been fostered by any sentiment of the universal 
brotherhood of man. On the contrary, both the contract- 
ing nations retain custom-house taxation for the same 
purposes and with the same objects as heretofore, so far as 
all the rest of the world is concerned. With the idea of 
making the best possible terms for itself, without reference 
to the interests of anybody else, each nation has agreed to 
the free importation from the other of commodities which 
cannot be produced at home in sufficient quantities, while not 
subjecting home producers of other commodities to com- 
petition from abroad. The advantages from this treaty 
would seem to depend upon the extent to which the 
contracting nations decline to enter into similar negotia- 
tions with other countries. 

In consideration of the free entry of Brazilian rubber, 
coffee, sugar and hides into the United States, Brazil has 
consented to repeal all duties on some of the most impor- 
tant of our exports to that country, while the duties on 
other products are to be 25 per cent. less than on goods of 
the same class from other nations. The free-list will em- 
brace our grain, flour, certain meats, coal, agricultural im- 
plements, machinery, scientific instruments and railway 
material. The schedule of articles to be admitted by Brazil 
at a lower duty than other countries will have to pay, em- 
braces lard, ham, cheese, manufactures of rubber, cotton 
and leather; lumber and all manufactures of iron and 
steel not included in the free-list. The effect of the new 
treaty will be to admit American axes, for instance, free 
of duty, while such tools from European manufacturers 
will be subject to a duty averaging about $1.60 a dozen. 

It would seem that a better incentive to the pushing of 
our trade has not existed for a long time. The dis- 
criminating duties in our favor will in some cases offset 
the cheaper cost of production of competing goods in 
European countries. This advantage will also in some 
measure counteract the disadvantages under which Amer- 
ican exporters labor *hrough the lack of ships and bank- 
ing facilities in Brazil. Since the proclamation of the 
treaty it has been suggested in some quarters that existing 
treaties between Brazil and European powers, by which 
each of the latter claim all the commercial advantages 
granted to “the most favored nation,” may neutralize the 
intended effect of the reciprocity scheme. The fact that 
this question did not arise while the treaty was pending, 
however, may be taken as evidence that the framers of 
the treaty foresaw no trouble from this source. 

It is possible that Great Britain may be able to make a 
protest against the operation of this new treaty which will 
compel attention. Her supremacy in Brazilian trade, pur- 
chased at a great expense to the government in the estab¢ 
lishment of shipping lines, followed up by the establish- 
ment of great banking houses in Brazil with English capi- 


tal, and the study of the wants of the country for two 
generations by English merchants and manufacturers, will 
not be surrendered without a struggle. It is not by treaties 
alone that commerce is'influenced. Thus Great Britain, by 
diplomacy or other means once secured a revision of the 
Mexican tariff by which American cottons, which had been 
in the lead, were excluded, and English goods sent to sup- 
ply their place. But if American goods have found a 
place in Brazil under so many disadvantages heretofore, 
they ought to make more headway under the removal of 
the duties there, no matter what Europe may have to 
say. 





Uncle Sam’s Last Rubber Report. 


INCE our last issue the Government statement of 
India rubber imports and exports for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1890, has appeared. It will not be neces- 
sary here to repeat it in detail, since the subject of Ameri- 
can exports of rubber manufactures was pretty fully cov- 
ered last month in our reply to a Swiss correspondent. In 
that article we showed where our goods are shipped, 
quoting from the report, for 1888-89, the latest figures 
then available. The new report makes this comparison 


possible : 
1888-89. 1889-90. 





Exports of Boots and Shoes...................$ 86,405 $ 149,055 
Exports, All other......... eee eee 745,343 941 ,252 
Wd vk Sahes puvdctducccvdesbetcastaiet $831,748 $1,090,307 


There is thus shown the customary steady growth of 
exports of rubber products. There is reason for suppos- 
ing, however, that the increase of growth has been at a 
still greater rate since the close of the period to which the 
above figures relate. An increase of goods taken is noted 
in all the countries named in our article last month, except 
in British Australia, South America as a whole, and Cuba. 
The greatest actual increase was in British North America 
—from $129,931 to $225,429—but the heaviest rate of in- 
crease was in Japan—from $7794 to $15,259. These gen- 
eral comparisons apply for the most part to rubber boots 
and shoes, except that Australia took more last year than 
during the year previous, The ports from which exports 
were shipped, with the value of the goods, were as fol- 
lows : 


Boots 
and Shoes. All other. 


Ns BI oii csin cneci cdcecdscccadTicce okt | ae $ 190 
PE cadesachs ov dens. cou )ockdcdbcbcvlewe teenie 6 
Boston and Charlestown, Mass....... ... .... 44,920 134,280 
Brazos de Santiago, Tex........ ............... 24 263 
Cape Vimoont. BU. We... 00s sscis es cscctesons: $548 teecdes 282 
GE Bir cncg Vasa nderksadvaldvesusccavcestibs 1,775 315 
GD Cains dcak snes ores ccs cnan gets snute 16 943 
SIS dnacessceas ionsues Jénqnpueatitees oes 5,220 
GEE Misdeeewusices abtenrcs dsc*tendavbes 19,116 28 
Ss, Cs tas one vetbaccieyiccicancabtaed a 
Ms 00¢c000 sta. cencsgddedthe sdbese 1,257 2,235 
Fey Dns < cccccsebbuenced. o40sihenas osatee 65 
EM san. on, const ay vesvses 00 704 vi dpigatell 785 
pe GO, ee epee 31,067 516,490 
EG, Bo. bn cntecdindctccecpnapenndta.- sep ais 8,625 
EE, SUD. ncinina d<agnsads uct, towhnced 3,081 943 
Es BS 5.5 v5 oe dewes: scotsadvehachiond” Vawssl 25,474 
ET, ch cabSew ty ealiwel xa SacWcasgibivek'ns tha 115 
I ils MPOUIINS sas dnc; vit acds woedt pn vase 17,191 1,506 
aa v's dyno nas cba inn Foss reatens-tapkeces~ subdon 3,237 


CE es GO a 5 ie Sc dedy cas tin pee cecavcente casper 147 469 
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Boots . 
and Shoes. All other. 


Sane, GRAD. <5... vedvcgceciseete’ vecsusce | ea 
San Francisco, Cal..............-.+++0+ese-sees 19,116 65,974 
Paparewe, MAIGR. .. oo. ccc cseccen seve ccessests 47 8 
is Fs bas Ge cive ctncs suse dé s DAyhiindded 10,250 150,299 

RE? Si icicccks PACA ent theeecses . $149,055 $941,252 


It is not possible, from any Government publication, to 
determine the origin, by countries, of the India rubber im- 
ported, the records relating only to the country from which 
the commodity was last shipped. This information is 
shown below : 





Pounds, Value. 
RII... 9.005 vcscsaesavecces sscceneccccnces 4,380 $ 2,400 
Brazil.... shot pbecadbtehowebegneds -ensceseue 20,819,950 9,157,248 
Central American States : 
OO. nat opaemehdpetnay bn0ted peo od 26,621 11,047 
GR 0.6.0 -0.cic voc sensecse wepscens cae anne 141,223 57,187 
oe sae ere 211,612 100,529 
TIRRIID,. fo wining s0keddeey ss Ca senvcce .jes'ceua 1,209,730 502,271 
SEN <6 cigs cba ge cach ebuaeqes oednanané 37,535 13,348 
I éndscetbioes tncccckcngesedg bene codes 679,933 556,427 
NS wickdps dccigcteg catdtvateviccttornese 508,410 160,096 
PORE ode once cence ccvddestoséccceqocssevcoace 517,523 247,150 
French Guiana...............--++ biiiocnhhtnna 3,703 1,517 
NE BOI gsc co ccccqe cess secpesonseesbeses 50,713 16,063 
GNM «oo vc ccccccesoccccnsteccccescessccces 1,131,027 452,629 
rans 5. Rich okcsc cbs ncdebe scncdeeesase 6,431,350 3,141,049 
NG, Saints cethcessiueps. 408s 004s shee 160 73 
GIES « ‘sanictccets naka sherbsndsighndstcecs sa 14,000 5,032 
TR WEE TRIOS 0 <5 hicks oka cvvcsccedscccis 800 339 
British Honduras.... ........--..++ «2 + ++ 28,136 13,221 
pO Ee ae errr ree 879,443 271,386 
ED PRMIOOD, once ecs épeecckepesdeebe cans ses 19 16 
British Possessions—other..... ...... ..--.. 1,080 659 
BE cthtnedhbbas beben eves pedenédengal cgeecdse 2,000 1,000 
RIK: cn ci nsacgttendenisdecmisbiystasatender 119 30 
IO ab cB cdencces cdccosegucee es sha aut 177,801 59,826 
TSAR OETAI one's oc ccccicccccccscctisdicccscccss. GRR 166,057 
ee Te TIE nt biccke tas cc de secbisowes 52,407 15,316 
SE bmikediis Vabegnabund debebakansde 9,344 3,734 
PROPOR. oes oo ccc ce acs cecctinecocevecseccecs 238,231 89,751 
Gis 5 nhaodins cacncstcccdew Sécuwencctetsobe 1,911 62 
Wink 20.5 s ccncctcscdedcabcdbisataccccass 103,930 47,132 
All CUROT COURETIOS «2.05 occ cece cece ccccccces 148,654 63,528 
, a ee ae lll 
The ports of entry were: 
Pounds. Value. 
pS ey pee ee : 1,242 s 683 
Boston and Charlestown, Mass............. 2,314,518 1,032,534 
I, Bin 05 cousicsoess  Shatwaesens enue 11,442 5,721 
WOW GURGGING, TA. o.oo... ccccey Seseccveeess. 762,471 299,445 
yp UD RES ee Trae are 30,396,096 18,355,424 
Wines He W. . owes ‘cvessccceesceve cocces 14,000 5,082 
Philadelphia, Pa... ....... 2 ..ecee eee eeeeeeees “16,489 9,552 
NGL Bie Wiss Sn seb ieeain’ cast? <écctens 304,841 136,287 
San Francisco, Cal........ ....-- ebdd nantes 3,900 942 
CRIS TN, «o's > kdb cccltaans 000s cefecs scene 13,936 7,729 
TOONS, TB... 000 ceccce 5 cowce coosevescece 3,439 1,163 
a, 6c dnpn nes cagscteecdntdedendtensiesere 33,842,374 $14,854,512 


It may be stated that all gutta percha imports and exports 
were included in the above statements, though in future 
the Treasury Department statistics, on the recommenda- 
tion of Tue InD1A RuBBER WoRLD, will distinguish between 
rubber and gutta percha shipments. 





In a recent copy of the Scientific American somebody 
who calls himself “ Magician,” asks for a receipt for mak- 
ing soft, white rubber, such as is used in making artificial 
fingers. The answer to this, which comes from one who 
is evidently not a rubber man, is to the effect that there 
is no such rubber as he calls for, and that he may there- 
fore make a soft finger of white glue dissolved in water, 
with enough white syrup added to give proper consistence 


on cooling. There is no manner of doubt but that a finger 


could be made of glue and glycerine that would do fairly ° 


well. It would be similar in texture to the outside cover- 
ing of gas tubing, but white rubber would be far better, 
and were “ Magician” to apply to us, we should advise 
him to go to any one of the druggist sundry manufacturers 
and get an artificial finger made of white zinc rubber, which 
would be tougher and more durable than the one made 
of glue and glycerine, and would not: have that peculiar, 
clammy, corpse-like feeling that the latter always has. 





The Expensiveness of Old Machinery. 


‘6 T WISH that my manufacturing plant could burn 

down once in every five years, and be built up 
with new machinery a week after the fire,” said a promi- 
nent manufacturer not long since. This gentleman’s ex- 
pression was but the voicing of the wish of many a mill- 
owner. Some there are, it is true, who believe that the 
machinery they are using, which may be ten, twenty or 
thirty years old, is, as they run it, as economical as newer 
and more modern machines would be. A little careful 
reflection, however, should convince these gentlemen that 
to-day, when competition is so fierce, their equipment must 
necessarily be of the best. If old machines will do more 
work than new, if they will do it better, if it costs less to 
run them, their position is tenable. If, however, the ma- 
chines are like certain that we remember to have seen in 
one old mill where the power is applied by belt, and where 
by shafts and countershafts it runs about twice around 
the mill before it is applied to the work, where there are 
small gears and pinions that are constantly breaking and 
getting out of order, and where the batches that make up 
the day’s work are necessarily small—it must be evident 
to the most ordinary comprehension that such machinery 
is expensive to run. A careful estimate of the waste of 
power, of time, of good honest dollars that result from 
poor machinery in the rubber business, would without 
question show a total that would enable the manufacturers 
to declare a very handsome dividend no matter what 
Vianna’s action in Brazil during the next six months might 
be, and whether the McKinley bill prohibited or not. Of 
course new machinery and an effective plant are not every- 
thing. There are many other things that may handicap 
the manufacturer, but we cannot help seeing that the most 
progressive as fast as possible get rid of the old-fashioned 
washers, of the antiquated grinders and the cumbersome, 


-unreliable calenders, and replace them by machines simple, 


effective, and;rcapable of keeping a man busy. The an- 
cient 4 and 6-batch—in other words, 4 pounds of rubber 
and 6 pounds of compound—mixed on a mill that had no 
less than eight pinions and two driving gears, is a thing of 
the past,and yet at one time it was considered the best 
that could be dreamed of. This fact alone should lead 
the thoughtful manufacturer to feel that the nearer he 
keeps to the forefront of advance in mechanical appli- 
ances for manipulating rubber, the further he is ahead of 
time and the greater profit he will therefore reap from his 
business. 
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Failure of the Lake Shore Rubber Works. 





E regret very much to announce the failure of the Lake 
Shore Rubber Works, Erie, Pa., Mr. W. H. Whitehead, 
proprietor, which occurred on the 5th inst. No statement of 
assets and liabilities has been given to the public as yet, but we 
are informed that there will be no great disproportion between 
the two, as Mr. Whitehead has been doing a conservative and 
prosperous business, and the failure would not have occurred 
at all but for the recent stringency of the money markets which 
happens to have 


India Rubber for Cable Insulation. 





T is generally supposed that gutta percha is the only 
practical insulation that can be used in submarine 
cables, but a high telegraph official connected with the 
Indian government, has made a report in which he says 
that his experience with the Persian cable 500 miles long, 
laid in 1869, and which is of India rubber, proves con- 
clusively that with equal sheathing the caoutchouc insula- 
tion is not in- 


caught him at a Exports of India Rubber from Para and Manaos _ ‘erior in durabii. 


bad time, The 


DURING THE YEAR 1890. 


ity to gutta per- 




































































preferences given cha. This Persian 
to $I 3,000, ‘ 
rar pe 9 ri pee PARA. MANAOS. vor, fosncoms | GRAED cable hada pecu- 
an e il Exroaren. | Der., 1900. 3 . 
beyond this are | woken | "Wavin” | woken | "tesas | liar experience. 
i oe Ibe Ibs. Ibe. Ibe. Iba. Ibe While it was be- 
oman. PUSINELLI, PRUSSE & CO. : : : 
Mr. Whitehead | CHS. LOKWENTHAL & CO. ing laid a furious 
. . | = sie New York and ‘ 3,554,020 | 2,749,006 | 1,558,004 | 610,738 | 8,473,148 | 656,970 | 9,130,118 
is acomparatively | “Pls BUILEUT, SYiOuS & 00. storm arose, and 
i jon erpool. 
young man, with | 1,4 rocqug, DA COSTA & CO. 1,880,442) 3,740,590] —— | —— [ 5,900,009 | 197,301 | 5,778,353 after a great deal 
wide and influen- COMPANHIA MERCANTIL DO PARA, 1,190,405] 2,911,588 —— | 4,007,063 | 617,288 } 4,008,251 | Of entanglement 
tial connections, SINGLEHURST, BROCKLEHURST & CO. 902,777] 947,118 | 1,178,828] 1,306,190 | 3,734,253 | 218,955 | 3,952,c0e and poor laying, 
and his + ROBINSON & NORTON and NORTON & CO 1,096] 3,615,909 —— ] 3,017,005 | 26,005] 3,003,400 | it was aban- 
e D —}— 178, 
career to this tim RF. SEARS& CO. . ; : 199, 1,599,318 1,672,114 | 103,616 | 1,775,730 doned. Upon 
having been one J. 1. ANDRESEN 4 CO. oe 463,504] 983,007 | 1,446,601 [ 309,090 | 1,748,631 Sebiowy it: un, it 
of uniform success | J. VIANNA & CO oat , 801,873) 1,208,500) —— —— f 1,710,482 | —— | 1,710,432 P g P; : 
and progress, we D. CROUAN & CO. . he 1,201,286] 108,700] ——— | ——— | 1,397,006 | 908,028] 1,002,074 had to be cut in 
hope soon to have W. BRAMBEER&2 CO. . . . . 496011) ssice2} —— | —— | 1,237,803 | 06,198] 1,404,031 innumerable 
the pleasure of an- RUD.ZIETZ, . . - + +f aoont ——] —— | —— | «een | —— | «00 | places, and the 
nouncing his re- KAHN, POLACK & CO. ——] 317,70 4,190] 921,860 | 59,524] 381,393 facility with 
embarkation. B A. ANTUNES 4 0O. . ao — - 937,730 65,699 303,429 —— 308,429 which i t was 
: FREITAS, SOBRINHO & OO. —— ca 178,147 62,236 940,388 | —— 240,383 - a . 
In connection jointed placed it 
: LUIZ SCHILL & SOBRINHO, ——f| ——| 107,700 10,500] 198,045 | 94,980) 222,505 : 
with the failure we lo ‘stvibingr eon. 
h ; G. POTEY, RABERT 4 CO ——} ——J] 162,500] 99,067] 202,527 | ——— | 209,527 g 
ave received the 
following, which A. CEREEASS. 6.60 —] —] «| uso] ese] ——] osm trast to gutta 
eusiaine itself : J. B. DA SILVA, PEREIRA & CO. . —_Fi — 13,115 38543] 51,688 | —— 51,658 percha. This 
oe Pa Feb SUNDRY SMALL SHIPPERS,~ 249,005 | 260,007 | 557,861] 69,179 1,299,625 | 199,276] 1,371,901 particular cable 
10, 1808. FROM SERPA, —_— 25,496 2,835] 28,391 | 26,660] 56,991 seemed. to have 
: STOCK IN FIRST HANDS, —f i | 637,022] 987,02 : 
GENTLEMEN :— a another qualifi- 
| 10,067,482 | 17,992,407 | 4,997,220] 3,204,770 | 96,141,820 | 3,165 307,6 : : 
As Mr W. H. _— = ~ = - ee cation which re- 


Whitehead was as 
late as July, 1887, identified with this 


RECAPITULATION OF EXPORTS. 


commended it 
to the officials. There is a mol- 








pens Sow necessity arises for us np geo as lusk in Karachi harbor, called 
i ; “ To To U ‘A an ‘ 

to publish, by means of this circular YEAR sullen. STATES, | &XPORTED. a Dee Toredo, which lunches on cables, 

letter, the fact that he has not since : 

Ibe. tbe, Wee. he. but these ravenous little fellows 
that date been connected with us in 1890, 15,004,652 21,197,177 36,141,829 3,165,803 v seem to care to ness their 
any way either personally or in our 1988, 14,046,888 20,004,006 34,950,804 2,868,800 —S - , _— ze 
corporate capacity. 1888, 13,477,178 19,547,501 8,024,786 2,585,000 plate again for India rubber. To 

The final and full payment of bal- 1887, 19,297,408 | 19,761,206 | 90,008,706 | 2,208,600 sum up the core of this cable is 
ance due him for his former interests 1886, 11,079,790 17,894,172 28,613,902 2,309,782 as perfect now as it was in 1869, 
was made July 1, 1890, in accord- 1888, 19,090,008 | 1¢,408,008 | 29,099,004 1,863,400 and the telegraph officials insist 
ance with terms of agreement. that there is no known limit to its 























Neither the Erie Rubber Company eid’ 18 
or its individual members are in any way whatsoever involved 
in the failure of the Lake Shore Rubber Works, W. H. White- 
head, proprietor. Yours respectfully, 
ERi£ RuBBER Co., 
C. CAMPBELL, Sec. 





Tue Gutta Percha Co., of London, having completed their 
heavy contracts for deep sea cables, which by the way has in- 
volved the use of 9 tons of Gutta per week for some 15 months 
past, is again consigning tissue to the Mineralized Rubber Co., 
of New York, its sole American agents. 


durability. 

The point now made is, that with the prevailing high 
price for gutta percha, a saving in cost of about thirty per 
cent. can be made in submarine insulation, and the ques- 
tion of its adoption is now being considered by the pro- 
moters of the new cable between Galveston and Central 
America. 





THe Standard Rubber Co. has purchased the plant and 
good-will of the Anchor Rubber Co., Pittsburgh, and ina short 
time the business of the latter will be removed to Boston aud 
consolidated with the Standard Ca 
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Dollars That Go Up the Chimney. 





\HE manufacture of rubber from beginning to end consists of 
1 aseries of heating processes. For this purpose an immense 
amount of steam is used, and, unfortunately, a great deal of 
heat and steam are wasted. Toconvince one’s self of this, it is 
only necessary to pass by almost any mill and see the number- 
less exhausts that are puffing out into the open air from en- 
gine, from the various steam presses, the great vulcanizers, and 
oftentimes from grinders, warmers and calenders. The theory 
is accepted by many rubber men that exhaust steam should be 
utilized for heating purposes, and in some cases it is taken ad- 
vantage of, but it is questionable if any one manufacturer has 
effected all the saving that recent investigations have opened to 
him in this line. 

While exhaust steam in its normal condition as it comes from 
the cylinder of an engine at a temperature of about 212 degrees 
can be used to considerable advantage and economy under cer- 
tain conditions, experience has shown that owing to its low 
temperature, moist condition and comparative sluggishness of 
movement, it is less efficient for conveying and radiating heat 
than steam’of a higher temperature; that is to say, it is liable 
to rapid condensation, and is deficient in free circulation for 
heating purposes, causing back pressure on the engine. If, 
therefore, from 100 to 125 degrees of additional temperature 
can be imparted to this exhaust steam, raising it to say 300 or 
325 degrees, at the same time evaporating the moisture that it 
contains and expanding its volume, its capacity for radiating 
heat, and the facility with which it can be circulated through a 
heating system must be immensely increased. Now, if this re- 
sult can be accomplished without any expenditure of fuel, by 
means of heat that would otherwise be going to waste, and 
without impairing the draught of the furnace fires, the economy 
resulting therefrom is beyond dispute or argument. 

It is known that the gases of combustion from a boiler fur- 
nace carry a temperature in the flue from 400 to 600 degrees, 
and that, ordinarily, all this heat is going to waste up the chim- 
ney. This waste of heat and the exhaust steam blowing into 
the air combined are carrying off seventy-five per cent., or 
more, of the thermal value cf the fuel, which is lost in an ordi- 
nary steam plant. By bringing these two sources of waste to- 
gether and utilizing the previously wasted heat of the flue for im- 
parting 100 degrees or more of added temperature to the previ- 
ously wasted exhaust steam, and bringing them thus re-heated 
and re-evaporated into active and efficient service, alarge per- 
centage of the hitherto lost energy of the fuel is recovered and 
brought into use. 

Nor is this re-heated steam simply available for heating pur- 
poses—it can in a rubber mill, particularly, do again the work 
that it has once done; it can heat the rolls and refiners, grinder 
and calender ; it can heat the drying-rooms; it can even be used 
for again vulcanizing the rubber goods in the great steam 
presses; or in the vulcanizers. When one considers the im- 
mense amount of money paid out for converting water. into 
steam by the rubber manufacturers, and when:they further 
consider the fact that seventy-five per cent. of this vast capital 
is thrown away, it would seem that it was well worth the while 
of our manufacturers to look into a system that can, without 
the expenditure of an extra dollar, make their boilers doubly 
efficient. The paper mills andthe hat factories, both of whom 
are large users of steam, and whose processes are in some re- 
spects similar to the rubber works, are rapidly adopting the 
system that we have now under consideration, which is known 
as the Hussey Re-Heater System. Among the more important 

contracts recently executed by this company are the following: 





They have completed the erection of the heating and drying 
apparatus in the Nashua Card and Glazed Paper Co.'s new mill 
at Nashua, N. H., and the application of the Hussey Re-Heater 
to the same. The use of the System in this mill is a com- 
plete success, resulting in an economy equal to the cost of the 
fuel that would be required for generating a like volume of live 
steam for these purposes under any other system, or as mills of 
this character are usually operated. 

They have also recently completed the'ereetion of the steam 
plant (except boilers and engine) of the new woollen mill of 
Messrs. Geo. C. Hetzel & Co., at "Chester, Pa., where the Hus- 
sey Re-Heater System has been successfully applied to the 
utilizing of the re-heated exhaust’ steam in the dye house in 
boiling the dye tubs for dyeing woollen piece goods, taking the 
place of a like volume of live steam which would otherwise be re- 
quired for this purpose, and resulting in a corresponding econ- 
omy in fuel. By the use of the Peerless Grease Extractor, and 
other devices supplied by the same company, the exhaust steam 
is rendered entirely free from oil, and as pure as live steam gen- 
rated from natural water. 

The system is also in operation at the White, Potter & Paige 
Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn ; Girard Building, Philadelphia ; 
World Building, New York;‘and from a report by the Waring Hat 
Manufacturing Co., Yonkers, N. Y., we learn that the reduction 
in the consumption of fuel, and the additional work performed 
calculated at its fuel equivalent, are equal to a saving of 40 to 
50 percent. The system would seem therefore to be one well 
worthy of serious consideration by rubber manufacturers. The 
Hussey Re-Heater and Steam Plant Improvement Co., 15 
Cortlandt Street, New York, is the address of the company. 





A Notable Repast. 





‘THE irrepressible and hospitably pertinaceous B. F. Good- 

rich Co., in quaint language, and with unique illustration 
invite the rubber buyers of the universe to feast with them 
from the following 


MENU, 
Soup. ~ 
Linseed; Soft Rubber Tubes. 
FIsH. 
Rubber Minnows., 
BoILeD. ROAsT. 


Goose, Stuffed with Old Rubber Boots. 
Tenderloin of Belting. 


Hot Water Bottles, 
Para Hams. 
ENTREES, 
Foot Balls Kicked To a Jelly. 
Syringe Bulbs Larded with Deviled Soapstone. 
Esmeralda Sausage. 


GAME, CoLp DIsHEs. 
California Jack. Hydrant Hose Sliced. 
” Poker with Hard Rubber Chips. African Tongues. 


Rubber at Whist. 


VEGETABLES, BREADS. 
Garden Truck. Wringer Rolls 


Rubber Wheels. African Biscuits. 
RELISHES. 


Pickled Discounts. 
Tart Jokes in Bottles, Rubber Corked. 


PASTRY. Fruit. 
Shoddy Pudding, Nigger Heads. 
with Cement Dressing. Congo Balls. 
Sulphur Custard. Cocoa Nuts, Nursing Bottle Attachment, 
CHEESE 
It Cully. 
Lake Erie in Quarts. 
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New Goods in the Market. 





TO MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES : 

it is our aim to embody in this department descriptions and illus- 
trations of all the latest novelties introduced in the market, to the end 
that jobbers, retailers and buyers of rubber goods generally miay look here 
for information as to everything new that cach month or season brings 
forth. Manufacturers and patentees are, therefore, most cordially in- 
vited to co-operate with us in making the department as complete and 
attractive as possible—the distinct understanding being that no, charge 
whatsoever, cither direct or indirect, will be made for these publications. 
Our reward will come through giving our readers valuable information ; 
and that will be reward enough if manufacturers but give the informa- 
tion freely and in all cases at the carliest practicable moment, 

In forwarding descriptions of new goods, be careful to write on one 
side of the paper only ; be briéf, but always write enough to give the 
buyer a clear idea of the article you offer; give your full address, plainly 
written ; and in all cases send a smallillustration or wood cut if you 


have one. 


A LMOST any fireman will tell the inquirer that there are 
Il scores of hose nozzles, and that few of them are perfect. A 


nozzle, however, that has many friends, and that is in use in a 
host of fire departments, is that here illustrated. It consists of 





a flexible piece of rubber lined cotton duck woven in the shape 
of a nozzle, carefully re-enforced and yet not cumbersome 
enough to be too rigid. Its advantages can be seen at a glance; 
instead of the rigid length of metal that many times handicaps 





the fireman in getting the powerful stream just where he wants 
it, this may be bent so that the water can be kept under the 
most perfect control. Each piece carefully manufactured and 
tested in the factory of Cornelius Callahan & Co., High Street, 
Boston, Mass., who are tne patentees and sole manufacturers. 





—A few words that tell the whole story of the excellencies 

of Bailey's rubber bath brushes are herewith appended : : 
CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 

The rubber brushes that I bought of you have proved more 
than satisfactory, and in their line are certainly a long stride 
forward. By the use of them one’s hands can be more quickly 
and thoroughly cleansed than with the bristle brushes, while in 
addition, they leave the skin more pliant, less liable to chap, 
and reduce to a minimum the chances of incurring “ hangnails ” 
and fissured or cracked finger tips. 

The bath and flesh brushes increase very greatly the pleasure 
of bathing, and in the application of “ massage” treatment I 
can promote cutaneous circulation as efficiently with them as 
witk the bristle brush or hair glove, without that discomfort to 
the patient which the latter so frequently occasions. 

Yours very truly, 
R. W. WALMSLEY, M.D. 


—There are hair brushes and hair brushes, and each has its 
peculiar excellence. A radical departure in this line of toilet ar- 
ticle, however, is the Howard Patent Metallic Brush, which has 
in a short time practicatly revolutionized some parts of the hair- 
brush trade. The principle upon which this brush is made is 
that of a tiny, rigid bristle setin a rubber cushion. To accom- 
plish this the bristles are made of fine wire, and being riveted 
into a cushion of rubber, which in turn is set upon the wooden 
or enamelled brush back, it was found that one of the most 





complete and practical brushes that had ever been used had 
been invented. Contrary to one’s first thought, the touch of 
the metallic bristle is exceedingly pleasurable, and is entirely 
free from any thovght of scratching, as the rubber cushion 
allows it to play to and fro and yet effectually to brush. It is 
made up into hair brushes, horse brushes and flesh brushes. 
The rubber used in the manufacture of these goods is specially 
prepared for this purpose and is a most excellent compound. 
These brushes are made in so many different styles and shapes, 
and there is such a wide range of prices that one seeking in- 
formation should address the Howard Patent Metallic Brush 
Co., No. 12 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 





—In spite of the fact that at this time of the year 
very few tennis shoes are seen, it is nevertheless true 
that the goods are riow being largely sold. On the 
principle that a good thing is worth more than one 
recommendation, we here republish cuts of a special 
success in the line of tennis goods, which is none other 
than the Boston Ventilating Tennis Shoe. From per- 
sonal experience we can testify that this is the most comfort- 
able rubber-soled shoe that ever went on the foot of man. The 
arrangement of the soling is such that it is impossible for the 
rubber to draw the foot. The sole consists really of three 
parts,—a perforated leather inner sole, below which is a felt 
under sole, which lies against the rubber soling. This combina- 





tion produces an ease tothe tread and comfort to the foot 
which cannot be surpassed. These goods have already been 
endorsed and are in use by the Boston baseball club, the 
Princeton football team, and it is fast becoming the leading 
outing shoe. Manufactured exclusively by the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co ; 
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—A shoe that is built particularly for business is the rolled 
edge “ Ontario” with heel and tap, herewith illustrated. The 
lumbermen’s shoe, as all shoe men know, is subjected to very 
severe usage. In tramping through snowy forests the stubs 
and snags very soon destroy an ordinary rubber sole, or cut into 
the lower edge of the up- 
per, rendering the shoe 
worthless. Then, too, 
after a heavy storm has 
come of rain and sleet, 
making a crust that will 
almost bear the weight- 
the lower edge of the 
upper again suffers. To 
guard against this, the heavy, tough compound of the sole is 
rolled up onto the edge of the upper all the way around, forming 
a sufficient protection for it and giving the shoe a far greater life 
and efficiency. Manufactured by the Wales-Goodyear Co., and 
for sale by Converse & Pike, Boston, Mass. 





ROLLED EDGE ONTARIO. HEEL AND TAP, 





What is known as the Improved Clark Hose Coupling, which 
we here illustrate is an attachment of great merit. This coup- 
ling is so made that it can be attached to the hose very quickly 
and effectively by means of a sleeve, which upon being screwed 
to the coupling forces the hose firmly into place by means of a 






slotted ring. This coupling can be very readily attached or de- 
tached from the hose without injury ‘to’ itself or to the hose. 
These couplings are fitted to any of the various sizes of threads 
in the pipes and hydrants which are ini use in the mills and fire 
departments. Manufactured exclusively by the Crosby Steam 
Gauge and Valve Co., Boston, Mass. 

—That rubber enters into the saddlery and harness trades 
very largely is well known. Rubber covered bits, interfering 
pads and boots, are but a few of the things that one sees in 








harness stores. Among them all, perhaps, no one article has 
been more popular than the Jay-Eye-See hook and terret, illus- 
trated herewith. It is made of metal covered with a fine grade 
of hard rubber, and its advantages are its simplicity and its ab- 
solute practicability. It can be adjusted to any gig, tree or 


saddle in a moment’s time, and by any person, and is absolutely 
the only safety check hook invented. With this device it is 
impossible for a horse to throw off his check, and unchecking 
is accomplished as readily as with a common hook. Any style 
of check rein, either bare ring or side check, can be used. It is 
highly recommended by all trainers and horsemen. Manufac- 
tured by the Jay-Eye-See Hook, Pad & Terret Co., Racine, Wis. 





—A new pattern of rubber shoe—one of many leaders for 
public favor—is the “ Vernon ” here illustrated, which is really 
evérybody’s shoe, being made for men, boys, women, misses 





and children. The make-up of the shoe is of gossamer overs, 
exceedingly light, with a heel and spring-heel. The upper is 
in the line of the prevailing fashion which tends to plainness 
rather than ornamentation. The host of people who do not 
wish a shoe cut as high as a croquet will value this pattern. It 
is so.made as to fit any ordinary style of shoe, and is 
therefore adapted to the variety of desires of the shoe 
, trade. Manufactured by the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 
= Boston, Mass. 


= —Some practical improvements in diving apparatus 
fe have been effected by M. Albert Marcelhacy, a French 
? engineer. Instead of the heavy electric hand lamp hitherto 
: used by divers he affixes a light but powerful glow lamp 


4 ; on the top of the helmet, so that the diver’s hands are 
= ; both at all times free for work. 





s —The touch of rubber, particularly when it is cold, is a 
horror to the nervous. Appreciating the fact that the 
sick are always nervous, a new invalid cushion covered 
with a fine quality of flannel has just been brought out 
and is a pronounced success. Manufactured by the Tyer Rub- 
ber Co., Boston, Mass. 





—Regarding a new single-jacket cotton hose, “ Royal” 
brand, recently gotten out by the Cleveland Rubber Co., they 
say: “ This is a superior article. Nothing more perfect is pro- 
duced. An examination will show that it is made of purer 
stock, stronger in weave, having a smoother waterway than any 
other, and besides it has a seamless-tube lining. The cotton 
yarn and rubber are the best procur- 
able, and a better combination and 
arrangement of material to obtain 
a desired result could not be con- 
ceived. This hose will meet the views 
of those only who desire to secure 
the very best, believing that the most 
economical; and the owner will al- 
ways remain satisfied with his pur- 
chase, because it will at all times be = 
equal to the sharpest emergencies. This is not ‘ Dress Parade’ or 
‘ Hang up ona Peg’ hose, used simply to comply with insurance 
obligations and that will go to pieces at the smell of smoke, but 
is veteran, hartl-service hose, made to use. It is of the same 
stock as our double-jacket fire hose, and is distinguished by two 
dotted blue lines extending the entire length of each section.” 
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—This is, without question, the age of massage. Many per- 
sons have recovered from their illsand have grown stronger and 
better looking through the proper application of the massage 
system,—in other words of rubbing. Something right in the 

line of this popular fad is Bailey’s Rub- 

ber Complexion Brush. It is designed 

to removeall roughness and dead cuticle, 

smoothing out wrinkles and rendering 

the skin soft and pliant and tinted 

with a healthy glow. For physical de- 

velopment it is recommended by ‘the 

highest authorities in the medical pro- 

fession, and is said also improve the 

circulation, to exercise the muscles and 

to promote a healthy action of the skin, 

' It is also a most luxurious adjunct to 

the bath, made of the finest quality of rubber, and is as soft as 

silk. Price 50 cents._ Sent by mail on application to C. J. Bai- 
ley & Co., Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


—A very pretty pattern of croquet is what is known as the 
“Light Plain Croquet,” 
which we illustrate. It is 
made for women, misses 
and children, in M and F 
widths, and on a new last, 
lately designed, and with 
features of special excel- 
On modern shoes this is found to be a perfect fit, and 
Manufactured by the American 


AMERICAN > 


YBBER co 


lence. 

exceedingly neat and stylish. 

Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 
~~“ The Obelisk” Abdominal Spinal Supporter is a novelty of 

apparent merit. It is made of hard rubber, is glove fitting and 

without springs. One object of the invention being to obviate 

the use of the metal spring. Having strength 

and elasticity to clasp firmly the body of the 

wearer ; causing no irritation of abdominal mus- 

cles or spinal nerves; acting with equal pressure 

upon all portions of the viscera, by its cleanli- 

ness, lightness, flexibility to the warmth of the 

system—concavity to fit the form, it is rendered 

thoroughly useful and agreeable asa practical and 

mechanical appliance for general debility, nervous prostration 

and its attendant results. Medal and diplomas have been 

awarded it at exhibitions in United States and Paris, France. 

Patent for sale by State rights or royalty, C. K. Farrington, 

Everett, Mass. 


—Now that we havea winter that is a winter, in other words, 

a season in which there is snow and plenty of it, and with a 

generous modicum of slush, the arctic has at once come to the 

front. “The amount of 

these goods that have 

been sold within the past 

few weeks is something 

remarkable, and justly 

makes the rubber shoe 

men feel very well satis- 

fied. The “ Prince” of 

arctics is the one herewith illustrated. It is an extra light arc- 

tic, is nice fitting, stylish and very durable; is made up either 

with the London or the wide toe and the tap heel; is made in 

men's, women’s, misses’ and children’s sizes. Manufactured 
by the American Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 


—Mention has already been made in this department of the 
Arctic Sock as a foot warmer. That, however, is only one part 
of its efficiency. The striking cut herewith published shows 
pretty well what wearers of rubber boots value it for. The 
ordinary rubber boot is at best a comfortless appendage. It is 
cold, damp and drawing. With the Arctic Sock, however, worn 


AH'! there is comfort wearing RUBBER BOOTS with 
ARCTIC SOCKS. My feet are never cold ! take the Socks 
out every mght, and the boots are always fresh and clean, 
and | can wear them over good thick Stockings with lum- 
berman’s shoes. What could be better? Why cag they 
have something like this before ? 


over a'pair of woolen stockings, the coldness is taken away, the 
boots may be kept very fresh and clean, and the Arctic Socks 
taken out, dried nightly, and cleansed whenever needed. The 
Arctic Sock has really solved the vexed problem of the best 
lining for a rubber boot. These socks are manufactured 
exclusively by John H. Parker, 103 Bedford Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


—In muddy weather the ordinary masculine biped presents 
a very draggled appearance around the bottom of his trousers. 
According to a good authority on rubber, if these individuals 
were provided with the patent Rubber Pant Guard, the pants 
would no longer become wet, soiled, or out of shape from con- 
tact with mud, slush, boot heels, or from being rolled up in 
stormy weather. The pant guard is a simple sheet of rubber, 
the face of which is covered with rubber tips which hold the 
garment clear from the boot, and being free from the suction 
that a plain or a corrugated sursace has, it does not soil or wet 
the fabric. Manufactared by C. J. Bailey & Co., Boylston 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


—The boot known as “John H. Parker's Rubber Upper- 
Leather-Soled Boot,” which is now ys used in mines 
throughout the country, and has been 
adopted not only by the superintendent of 
the sewet system of Paris and other Euro- 
pean cities, but is in use in such cities as 
Newton and Malden, Mass., is becoming 
more and more popular. The increase in 
sales in 1890 over the year previous was 
more than 72 per cent. One reason per- 
haps for the popularity of these goods is 
the integrity .which enters into their 
manufacture. The upper is made of the =. 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co.'s best stock, and the sole trem the 
finest selected leather soling. 
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Pioneers of the Rubber Trade. 





GOV. WILLIAM A. BUCKINGHAM. 


ILLIAM A. BUCKINGHAM was born in Lebanon, 
Conn., May 28, 1804. He was descended from 
Thomas Buckingham, one of the founders of New Haven. 
Young Buckingham spent his childhood and youth in the 
old-fashioned Connecticut town of Lebanon on his father’s 
farm. He went to the district school, afterwards to the 
local academy there, and later to Baker Academy at 
Colchester, which was then a well-known seat of learning. 
When he was eighteen years of age, like the progressive 
Connecticut schoolboy helping himself to an education, 
he taught the district school at Lyme, Conn. When he 
had reached twenty years of age, he entered a dry goods 
store in Norwich as a clerk, and remained there two 
years. From there he went to New York where he entered 
a large wholesale house in the same line, and by his in- 
dustry and push advanced himself very rapidly. Aftera 
time he returned to Norwich and opened a dry goods store 
on his own account. In 1830, extending his business, he 
began to*manufacture ingrain carpets at Greenville, which 
is a manufacturing suburb of Norwich, and in 1845, Will- 
iam A. Buckingham, his brother Israel, and James.S: Carew, 
formed a partnership under the name of I. M. Buckingham 
& Co., in Norwich. In 1847 the Hayward Rubber Co, was 
organized, the former name of Nathaniel Hayward & Co. 
being given up. Wm. A. Buckingham, seeing that the 
rubber shoe business was an exceedingly .promising field, 
persuaded his partners to sell out the carpet-and the dry 
goods business, and to join with him in forming the Hay- 
ward Rubber Co. . They did so, making the capital stock 
$70,000. They purchased land at Colchester, Conn., put 
up buildings, and moved the small business then running 
from Lisbon, Conn. Almost from the start the company 
prospered. In 1850 they purchased the woollen mill at 
Bozrahville, Conn., and utilized the fine water power there 
for the washing and compounding of the rubber. 

In 1848 the Hayward Rubber Co., the L. Candee Co., 
Ford & Co., of New Brunswick, N. J., and the Newark 
Manufacturing Co., purchased the exclusive right to manu- 
facture rubber boots and shoes under the Goodyear patent. 
Two other concerns, the Goodyear Metallic Rubber Shoe 
Co., and Onderdonk & Letson of New Brunswick, N--}., 
declined to purchase, but paid royalties. Soon after this, 
the patent being infringed upon, Daniel Webster won the 
famous suit in the Goodyear case, and had the patent 
established by law. The first officers of the Hayward Co. 
were Henry Burr, president; William A. Buckingham, 
secretary and treasurer. Burr resigned in 1855, and was 
succeeded by Hayward. From the beginning the business 
flourished. The shoes were sold all through the United 
States, and had a reputation.that was marvellous. They 
were also very largely sold in England and on the conti- 
nent; Mr. Lorenzo Blackstone, who was afterwards a 
wealthy manufacturer in Norwich, and the last president 
of the Hayward Rubber Co., being the selling agent in 
England for a-time. 

The financial affairs of the Hayward Rubber Co., and 


its management, were directly in the hands of William A. 
Buckingham, and he showed a wonderful amount of tact 
and ability in this management. Not only was Mr. Buck- 
ingham exceedingly successful in the business, but he was 
also very highly honored outside of business circles. He 
was mayor of the city of Norwich, the “ Rose of New Eng- 
land,” in 1849, 1850, 1856 and 1857. In 1858 he was 
elected Governor of Connecticut, and re-elected until 1866, 
when he declined further service. In 1868 he was chosen 
senator of the United States. He died February 4, 1875, 
just one month before his service would have expired as 
senator. Governor Buckingham was known as the “ war 
governor” and wasa man of singular force of character, 
remarkable business ability, and unquestioned probity and 
uprightness. He is to-day remembered as not only one of 
the most distinguished rubber men, but as one of the 
brilliant financiers and statesmen of the United States. 





The McKinley Bill Once More. 





DITOR Inp1a RusBerR Wor_Lp: The December issue 

-of Tue InpiA RuBBER WorRLD contains an article 
headed, “A Trifle Gossipy,” which I believe should not 
be:passed by unanswered. The article states that a man 
who is entitled “to rank at the very fore front of the trade 
in the manufacture of Mackintoshes and Rubber Cloth- 
ing,” has made the comments to which the article refers, 
but he dares not permit his name to be quoted in the 
matter, for fear of being “ hounded out of the company ” 
which he keeps. 

His claim that there. is not an industry in the United 
States that has grown-more rapidly or made more money 
than the rubber clothing branch of the rubber trade, is 
absolute rubbish. 

No other branch of the rubber trade has had severer 
competition to:contend with than the clothing manufac- 
turer; no other branch has shown as poor results to the 


.manufacturer during the past three years, and none has 


been as risky to invest money in during the same period. 

The prices obtained by manufacturers of rubber cloth- 
ing for staple, low, and medium grade goods, were never 
less since rubber clothing has been made in this country, 
than they were last year. These are facts which will have 
to be admitted by every manufacturer makirg this class 
of goods in the United States. Up to within two or three 
years, foreign manufacturers made very little, if any, effort 
to supply the demand in this country for rubber wearing 
apparel of any kind, excepting higher priced goods, of 
which but comparatively few were sold here. The low 
and medium grade goods manufactured in this country 
were always sold at such a small margin of profit 
to the manufacturer, that the foreigner saw no profit in 
trying to compete for this class of trade. Only within the 
last two or three years a demand has sprung up in this 
country for a better class of rebber garments, commonly 
termed “ Mackintoshes.” The manufacturer of rybber 
clothing, when he found this demand awakening, flattered 
himself that here was the opportunity of making a little 
money by embarking into the manufacture of these more 
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expensive goods, on which he hoped to make a better 
profit than he could on the lower and medium grade goods. 
For a short period of time it looked as if this expectation 
might be realized. This, however, proved only to be an 
illusion, for foreign manufacturers commenced flooding 
this market with similar goods manufactured on the other 
side at a much lower cost of labor than was obtainable in this 
country under any circumstances, and also at a less cost 
for crude materials, such as wool and silk textures used in 
this class of goods. 

This statement is made after careful and exhaustive in- 
vestigation on the part of a committee of the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who spent much time and 
labor in order to get at the real facts in the case. The 
report made by this committee to the Manufacturers and 
the individual investigations made by each and every manu- 
facturer, convinced ali of them that it would be impossible 
to retain the American market for American enterprise 
unless the rubber clothing industry received more protec- 
tion on the part of the Government. Without it, it was 
siinply impossible to compete with foreign manufacturers, 
who had the advantage of the “pauper labor market ” of 
Europe, not alone in the manufacture of the goods them- 
selves, but also in the manufacture of the textures which 
constitute a large part of the product, 

Now a word with reference to the statement made by a 
Democratic newspaper, published at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
bewailing the effect that the McKinley bill had on gossa- 
mer coats and rubber coats, for which there was, accord- 
ing to this paper, such a great demand in Grand Rapids 
and thereabouts. All Democratic newspapers have taken 
particular pains to make political capital out of the Mc- 
Kinley bill, and have not hesitated to resort to all sorts of 
misrepresentations in order to accomplish this. Every 
misfortune that this or any other country is heir to, 
the McKinley bill has been accused of being account- 
able for, and the statement of this Democratic Michigan 
newspaper that gossamer coats or rubber coats were 
affected by the McKinley bill is another such fraudulent 
misrepresentation. It was published either through ignor- 
ance or because of a desire to wilfully misrepresent, for, had 
the writer of this article in this Democratic newspaper taken 
the trouble to investigate, he would have found that never 
since gossamer or rubber coats were manufactured in this 
country had the price ruled lower than during the year 
of 1890. On low and medium grade goods, in which the 
question of labor and fabric amounts to but little in dol- 
lars and cents in the aggregate, the foreign manufacturers 
have not dared to offer us any competition in our own 
field ; but on goods in which the textures used as well as 
the cost of labor are large in the aggregate, the foreign 
manufacturer has made use of his degraded labor market 
in order to outsell us, and would have succeeded in sup- 
plying the larger part of the better grade of goods in this 
country had it not been for the protection extended to us 
by the McKinley bill. 

The profit which the manufacturer of this better 
class of goods is to-day obtaining in this country is not 
only not excessive, but it is, in the opinion of the writer, 


not at all what it should be. It is no more than other man- 
ufacturers are obtaining on goods of other kinds which re- 
quire the same elements of care and ability to produce 
them. 

One result of American manufacturers embarking in the 
manufacture of this better class of goods has been to give 
the consumer a much better quality article than they have 
ever obtained heretofore, changing the process of manu- 
facture to such an extent as to compel foreign manufac- 
turers to adopt improvements introduced by manufacturers 
here, 

Now a word as to the statement said to have been made 
by Senator Carlisle, discussing the provision of the “ Mc- 
Kinley iniquity,” as it is termed, where he states that he is 
advised that one of these garments for men’s wear 
weighs about 44} Ibs., and that two pounds of this 
is rubber and the remainder of the material cotton; and 
finally continues by laying particular stress on the fact that 
“street-car drivers, workmen around lumbering establish- 
ments, switchmen and brakemen on our railroads, sailors on 
our lakes, and boatmen on our rivers,” and all classes’ of 
men engaged in out door employment, can have the priv- 
ilege of buying a rubber coat if they wish to protect 
themselves against the storms of the season from a manu- 
facturer who is protected by a specific duty of 50 per cent. 
and an ad valorem one of 50 per cent., and then calls this 
“ protection of American labor.” 

Mr, Carlisle, with all due respect to his abilities as a leg- 
islator, if he investigated the question at all, would have to 
admit that in spite of all this protective duty the particular 
classes of men which he enumerates have been able to pro- 
vide themselves with as many rubber coats as they needed 
since the McKinley bill was passed at as lowa price as ever 
they did prior to the passage of said bill. 

Yours respectfully, R. 





Why Not Rubber Goods Also ? 
HE bureau of the American republics has received a letter 
from a leading merchant in Brazil, who writes as follows: 
“Almost everything made in America is good for this country. 
Glassware is wanted badly, particularly big tumblers, water sets 
and small liquor glasses, knives and forks, all kinds of tinware, 
hardware, tools and notions of every kind, cotton, sheeting, prints 
and cheap light-weight woolen goods. In fact, I can only say 
that Ido not know what will not sell. We want paper and 
stationery of every kind, varnishes, felt shoes, wooden ware, 
gloves and blank books. 

* We have recently had the largest shipment of manufactures 
from the United States ever landed here, and although the 
prices charged were outrageous, they met with a wonderfully 
quick sale. Lamps which are sold in New York at 85c. were 
sold here at $3 net, and I disposed of 200 in a couple of days. 
If I were in business in New York instead of Rio de Janeiro, 
I would do a big trade throughout all the provinces of Brazil. 
It only wants some of the New York wholesale firms to go 
for this market, and before long our people would regularly 
send there for all their.supplies.” 





THE National Fire Hose Company of Detroit, Mich., has in- 
creased its capital to $75,000. 
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Current Gleanings. 





BY LIGHTNING ARRESTER. 


HE Standard Underground Cable Company, of Pittsburch, 
is about to erect a factory in France, having secured a 
large contract from the French Government for the supply of 
underground cables. The French Government objects to using 
anything not manufactured in France, and as an extensive sys- 
tem of underground wires has been determined upon, the in- 
centive for erecting a cable manufacturing plant on French soil 
is obvious. It is said that the proposed factory will be able to 
turn out about $1,500,000 worth of wires and cables a year. 
It is also said that the Standard Company is negotiating with 
a view to starting a cable factory in Germany. There is cer- 
tainly a good field in that country as underground wires are 
there rather the rule than the exception and German cable 
manufacturers have grown rich by reason of the fondness of 
their Government for underground conductors. The under- 
ground telegraph network of the German Empire now contains 
nearly 4000 miles of cable, and has cost over twenty million 
dollars. As extensions are continually being made there is 

plenty of time for the Standard company to get to work. 

* 
* * 

At a recent meeting of the Manchester (England) Philo- 
sophical Society, a paper was read by Mr. Fred. Lewis on 
“The Action of Various Compounds and Metals on India 
Rubber.” Experiments carried out have shown that pure 
metallic copper has the greatest influence in destroying the 
elasticity of India rubber; and, in the order named, platinum, 
aluminum, palladium and lead have a similar influence, al- 
though less marked. Zinc, tin, silver, iron, gold, nickel and 
other metals have no deteriorating influence. A thirtieth of a 
grain of copper sulphate per square foot of pure rubber will 
destroy it entirely. Silver and cobalt nitrates and some other 
substances have a rapidly injurious influence, while it is re- 
markable that such highly oxidizing agents as bichromate of 
potash, chromic acid and peroxide of hydrogen produce no 
deleterious effect. Some samples of waterproofed cloth from 
three different manufacturers containing a small quantity of 
copper salt used in the dye, which had been heated for thirteen 
days, together with two pieces containing no copper salt, were 
exhibited. The last-named samples, although they were two 
and five years old respectively, were perfectly sound, while the 
former had become hard and decomposed. 

a . * 

A new style of insulator for overhead line work has recently 
been brought out by the Electric Construction and Repair Co., 
of Chicago. This insulator, which is manufactured in a variety 
of forms for the several needs of electric light and railway line 


construction, is of entirely new design. The insulation is ob-: 


tained by means of rubber, a block of which is inserted between 
two halves of a metal globe. Each metal piece carries a clamp 
which firmly holds the supporting wire and the trolley or other 
wire to be insulated. This style of construction gives great 
strength combined with lightness and most thorough insula- 
tion such as only rubber can give. The principle has been 
adapted to a number of different forms suitable for curve, 


strain and pull-off insulators, etc. 


* ” * 


In December an exhibition test was made before a number of 
architects in Chicago of the merits and capabilities of the 
tubing for inside wiring manufactured by the Interior Conduit 
and Insulation Company, of New York. A number of experi- 
ments were made to show the various ways in which electric 
light wires may be made to start fires when they are run in the 


ordinary manner, and the utter impossibility of starting a fire 
if the wires are run inatube. It is said that the exhibition was 
attended by a large number of the leading architects in Chicago, 
and that these gentlemen expressed themselves more than 
pleased with the demonstrations and results. It is questiona- 
ble, however, whether an exhibition of this sort tending to dis- 
play the ease with which fires may be started by electric wires, 
even though the effects were previously arranged for, can be 
considered a benefit to the electrical industries in general, and 
it is to be hoped that this peculiar method of advertisement 
will not be largely imitated. 
* 
* . 

Herr Grawinkel, a noted German electrician, recently read 
before a meeting of the Berlin Electro-Technical Society an 
interesting paper on the condition of the underground wires 
belonging to the German telegraph department. In comparing 
tests made on the cables in use last year with the results of 
those made in former years the author finds that the insulation 
of the older cables is much superior to that of the cables now 
being put down. This is due to the inferior quality of gutta 
percha now employed in the manufacture of the cables, conse- 
quent upon the enormous demand for that material coupled 
with the gradually diminishing supply. The price of gutta 
percha has nearly doubled within the past four years. 


* 
* * 


Electric lighting is going ahead at a great pace in London 
now that legislative obstruction has been removed, and in the 
two years that have elapsed since the Electric Lighting Act 
was amended, numerous companies have sprung up all over the 
city and work is being carried out on a scale befitting the mag- 
nitude of the metropolis of the world. There are at present in 
use in London some 270,000 incandescent lamps, and these are 
being added to at the rate of about 4000 per week. Arc light- 
ing does not make nearly such a good showing, the total mus- 
ter being about 1000. Nearly all the distribution of current is 
effected by means of underground conductors. More than 
eighty miles of conduits of all classes have been built, and 
about 112 miles of cables are in actual operation. Most of the 
companies use the Silvertown vulcanized rubber cables, but 
some of the mains are run on the Callender system and other 
companies operating the three-wire system employ bare copper 
strips placed in an iron trough and insulated by porcelain sup- 
ports. There are only about 25 miles of overhead wires in use 
for electric lighting in London; the construction work and the 
class of material used for the cables is much superior to that 
for which the electric light companies in New York are re- 
sponsible, and there have been no such accidents on the Lon- 
don wires of a similar nature to those which have horrified the 
American public every now and then during the past few years. 

~ 
* * 

Mr. A. C. Robbins says: There is great need of improve- 
ments in insulating material. An insulation for wires is needed 
that will be cheap, light, flexible and durable; one that damp- 
ness will not decay, nor the heat of an electric arc dissolve or 
burn. A fire-extinguishing liquid is also to be desired which 
will be a non-conductor of electricity. When these have been 
obtained, and not until then, can the large telegraph offices be 
absolutely assured of protection from fire. The one who suc- 
ceeds in obtaining these results will, 1 am sure, be richly re- 
warded for his trouble. 





THE trustees of Kinderhook, N. Y., have decided to pur- 
chase several hundred feet of rubber-lined hose. At the recent 
fire the firemen discovered that the hose on hand was worth- 
less. 
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Trade With South America. 
HE American manufacturer has already begun to look 
with longing at the markets that exist to the south. 
A few of the most progressive have already established 
a trade with some of the South American countries. 
To the majority, however, the conditions that surround 
these markets are wholly unknown, and as a consequence 
are invested with acertain dread. The following circular 
which is kindly handed us by the President of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Mr. L. D. Apsley, is designed to 
enlighten those who would like to avail themselves of the 

great markets in our sister republics. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 26, 1890. 

L. D. ApsLey, Esa. 

President Gossamer Manufacturers Association, Boston, Mass.: 

Sir :—In pursuance of the recommendations of the Interna- 
tional American Conference, The Bureau of the American Re- 
publics has been established at Washington. The object of this 
bureau is the dissemination of authentic and useful information 
concerning the commercial conditions and advantages of the 
several American republics for the benefit of manufacturers, 
merchants, and others who may be interested in the extension 
of trade. 

It is proposed to issue at frequent intervals, for free distribu- 
tion to the public, printed pamphlets or bulletins, containing: 

1. The existing customs tariffs of the several countries, and 
all changes of the same as they occur, with such explanations as 
may be deemed useful. 

2. Official regulations which affect the entrance and clear- 
ance of vessels and the importation and exportation of mer- 
chandise at the ports of the several countries; also, circulars of 
instruction which relate to customs procedure or to the classi- 
fication and appraisement of merchandise. 

3. Ample quotations from commercial and parcel-post trea- 
ties between any of the American republics. 

4. Important statistics of commerce and other information of 
special interest. 

The 
communication and correspondence to persons applying for 


bureau will at all times be available as a medium of 
reasonable information pertaining to the customs, tariffs and 
regulations and to the commerce and navigation of the Ameri- 
can republics; and any suggestions as to the character of infor- 
mation that may be found useful, will receive careful attention. 

While tt.e utmost care wi!l be taken to insure accuracy inthe 
publications of the bureau, it will assume no pecuniary respon- 
sibility for inaccuracies that may occur therein. 

Address all communications to The Bureau of the American 
Republics, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
Very respectfully yours, 

JAMEs G. BLAINE. 





In New Raiment. 


fee Manufacturers’ Advertising Bureau and Press Agency, 

111 Liberty Street, New York City, who make a business 
of looking after the exacting details of profitable advertising 
for many prominent manufacturing concerns in the United 
States, have made quite a change in the appearance and ap- 
purtenances of their cozy quarters, having recently refurnished 
them in a manner both attractive and noticeably convenient 


for conducting their steadily increasing business. The walls 
have been richly papered, the ceilings beautifully tinted, and 


new furniture and office fixtures generally complete the furnish- 
ing, and enable the firm to start out with the new year in sur- 
roundings pleasantly conducive to the best of work and best 
results. This establishment enjoys the pleasantest of business 
relations with all the representative trade journals both at home 
and abroad, and has won confidence of many far-seeing manufac- 
turers who trust their advertising department and newspaper 
work to it. 

Mr. Benjamin R. Western, treasurer and proprietor, has de- 
voted many years to the science of profitable advertising, 
and the volume of business which has passed through his 
hands since his advent in the advertising business is a striking 
recognition of his skill and ability in his chosen and unique 
field of labor. He has associated with him in the various de- 
partments of his bureau, presided over by Mr. Joseph H. 
Williamson, business manager, a corps of workers, each well 
equipped for the duties devolving upon him, and under such 
favorable circumstances it is but natural that a business con- 
nection with such a concern should prove a profitable one for 
the progressive manufacturer—he who advertises for profit. 





The Rubber Trade Before the War. 


V R. F. M. SHEPARD, of the Goodyear Rubber Co., in 
LVI relating his business experiences, said the other day: 

“T became interested in the rubber trade in January, 
1853, and have been in it ever since. I began as secretary 
of the Union Rubber Co., which is in existence to- 
day. At first they started at No. 19 Nassau Street, con- 
sidered then an excellent location. Since that time I have 
moved up Broadway, first near Fulton, then near Murray, 
then the corner of Franklin, and now we are on the corner 
of Broome. 

“ The general line then was boots and shoes, of which we 
had a few styles, and which have evolved into the great va- 
riety we find at the present day. Since the manufacture 
under the Goodyear patents there have been very few, if 
any, of what could be called radical changes. There has 
been no permanent change in the material; it was Para 
then, itis Para now. The old North American Company 
experimented with gutta percha, but it was not durable, 
and after awhile they abandoned the idea. 

“Our principal sources of India rubber in those days 
were Para and the East Indies, but gradually other fields 
were developed, until we have now numerous sources. 

“ We used to doa good export business, trading with R o, 
Cuba and other countries. Mexico took a great many pon- 
chos, but when the war came that all passed away. A great 
impetus was given to the business by the war. The army 
used a great many rubber blankets, and the soldier after- 
wards sought them in civil life. Through the evolution of 
the rubber blanket came the great demand for water- 
proofs, rubber coats, rubber cloth, etc. The contracts for 
supplying the army were very profitable, and gave rubber 
companies a good start. 

“As to the growth of the business it has been in a good 
ratio. Before the war we used to think sales of 400,000 
per year was.a grand business, now the Goodyear Company 
handles over four millions per year. 

“One of our consuls in the Bahamas writes that rubber 
goods in that climate are of no value ; that they all stick 
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together. This ought to be corrected, for if those goods 
were properly cured that would not be the case. Rubber 
goods will depreciate faster in a tropical than in a temper- 
ate climate, but outside of that variation, they ought to be 
as good as with us. 

“ It can hardly be stated in what mannerthe present great 
demand for rubber will be increased, possibly the electri- 
cal field is as hopeful as any.” 





The Boston Belting Co. 





‘€ 17 ING’S HANDBOOK OF BOSTON,” a very valu- 
able business directory of the Hub, which is to 

appear in a few days, will contain the following illustrated 

description of a firm well known to the rubber trade : 


The Boston Belting Company is the original manufacturer 
of Vulcanized Rubber Goods, and has a world-wide reputation 
for the excellence of its manufactures. 

It was established in 1828, in Roxbury, now a part of Boston, 
where the works are still located, The works are the largest in 
the world, devoted to the manufacture of Mechanical Rubber 
Goods, and cover more than two acres of ground, mostly cov- 
ered with substantial four-story buildings. 

The machinery, which is of the most powerful and improved 
kind used in the manufacture of Mechanical Rubber Goods, is 
operated by several large 
steam engines. 

Employment is given 
to more than 400 opera- 
tives, and more than 
2000 tons of pure rubber 
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in the manufacture of a 
superior quality of Rub- 
ber Belting for transmit- 
ting power to all kinds 
of machinery. Rubber 
Hose for conducting 
water, steam and _ air. 
Rubber Packing for 
packing water, steam 
and air joints. Rubber 
Valves for use in connec- 
tion with stationary and 
marine engines steam pumps, etc. Rubber Blankets for use in 
newspaper, book, lithograph and other printing presses, and in 
calico, satinet and wall-paper printing machines, etc. Rubber 
Covered Rollers for use in cotton, woolen and paper mills, print 
and dye works, bleacheries, etc. Rubber Deckle Straps used on 
paper making machines. Rubber Suction Hose for fire engines 
aud for marine and mining and other purposes. Rubber Gaskets, 
Springs, Tubing and a great variety of articles too. 

The output of the works is about ro tons daily of manufac- 
tured goods, which is distributed over the civilized world. 

The capital is $700,000 with a large surplus. It has a store 
in Boston and one in New York, and agencies in all the leading 
cities in the United States and in Europe. 

The manufacturing agent and general manager, Mr. James 
Bennett Forsyth, has been with the company more thana third 
of a century, and is the patentee of most of the useful inven- 
tions which have so greatly aided in building up the business 
of the company. 





For some time past a large force of men have been.at 
work at the plant of the Boston Belting Co., laying foua- 
dations, putting up additional buildings, and removing 
some of the old machinery. This was necessary as James 
Bennett Forsyth, the general manager, has given orders 
for $100,000 worth of new machinery, some of which is 
already in position, and the rest is on the way. The new 
machines consist of an additional battery of boilers made 
by the Whittier Machine Co., and a large order of belt 
presses, vulcanizers, mills and calenders built by the Farrel 
Foundry and Machine Co. Of these Iast named are several 
belt presses that will be the largest in existence. A three 
roll calender ordered for special work will be the largest 
of its kind in the country. The Whittier Machine Co. are 
also building some huge 40 foot vulcanizers, that a tall 
man can walk into them without stooping. Before spring 
opens the Boston Belting Co., will have increased its 
already great capacity fully one-third, and will have the 
most complete plant formechanicalrubber goodsinexistence. 





An Ingenious Life-Saving Belt. 





E do not often look to Italy for ingenious inventions, but 
W an Italian has just arrived in London with an “ instan- 
taneous self-expanding life-saving belt,” by which he expects to 
enrich himself from the 
pockets of people who 
are nervous at sea. It 
has already been adopted 
by the principal steam- 
ship companies of Italy. 
He is to give an exhibi- 
tion of its practical 
utility to representatives 


a) ae hy . of British steamship 
Ff e companies, including the 


Atlantic liners. 

The unique feature of 
this new life-saving belt 
is that it may be worn 
around the body while 
promenading about the 
detks during the day, 
and it is not even taken 
off in bed. It weighs 
about twice as much as one of the ordinary canvas or leather 
belts sold for general use. In its finished state it is about the 
last thing in the world that a prudent man would place confi- 
dence in if he was toattempt to jump for his life from the deck 
of a sinking vessel into the sea. But the moment the belt 
touches the water two chemical substances contained in it are 
instantly united and it begins to inflate with gas. What these 
substances are is the inventor’s secret. He claims that one 
belt will keep the most heavily clothed person afloat for forty- 
eight hours. For ladies the belts are made of silk, for men of 
canvas. The inventor is going to make some novel experi- 
ments with it soon, such as throwing a child who can’t swim 
into the river, and upsetting a row-boat filled with people who 
can’t swim.— xchange. 





WHITE rubber factories seem to be starting up in a great 
many directions; the number of large concerns for some time 
will naturally be limited. 
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HE central figure of the India subber world at the 
present time is Joaquin C. G. Vianna, or Baron de 
Gondoriz, who backed by foreign and native capital is 
boldly endeavoring to corner the entire rubber output of 
the Amazon region. About forty-five years ago, Vianna 
first saw the light of day ina small village near Oporto, 
Portugal, and at an early age was sent, as was the custom 
with well-to-do people in his country, to England, to re- 
ceive an education.” He was bright, studious and indus- 
trious to a remarkable degree, as shown in the letters 
which he often writes to this country, and which are writ- 
ten in a smooth flowing hand, and are models of English 
business diction. He also speaks our language without 
the slightest accent, and with grammatical accuracy. 

Going to Para at an early day, he entered the house of 
Victor Roiz d’Oliveira & Co., as a clerk, but the senior 
partner of that company afterwards retiring, he succeeded 
him in the partnership. It was then that he began to 
show signs of his intrepidity in attempting to control 
rubber values, for in a short time afterwards he formed 
the firm of Vianna & Co., and attempted to corner the 
market. 

The manufacturers of this country combined against 
him, and an eventful struggle commenced. Vianna forced 
the price up to $1.25 ; but the united efforts of his oppo- 
nents were too much for him and he reluctantly yielded after 
a campaign of nearly a year’s duration with heavy losses. 
He was next heard of in the firm of Barros & Vianna; 
then in the Uniao Commercial, firms which he carried on 
with good success until 1887, when he formed the Nova 
Uniao, with increased capital, but its operations were un- 
fortunate, and its affairs soon passed into liquidation. 

At this time his brother, much younger than he, had 
formed the company of J. Vianna & Co., while he himself 
united his fortunes with the Cia Mercantil of Para, a com- 
pany which at the beginning of the season was credited 
with the purpose of controlling the rubber product of the 
Amazon. Other companies have lately sprung into exist- 
ence, the Empreza Industrial do Gran Parad under the 
auspices of the Banco Emissor, and the Empreza Indus. 
trial do Norte y Oeste do Brazil,—results of the great pros- 
perity in that country in the past year. The bank hasa 
very large amount of capital at its disposal, and as it is 
credited with an understanding among the rubber men to 
advance any reasonable amount to them, this feature is a 
very strong factor in the situation. Asa consolidation of 
all interests in Pard has now been made, and placed under 
the control of Vianna, nothing now remains but to execute 
the scheme, the success of which seems to rest entirely 
upon Mr. Vianna. A knowledge of his personality is 
therefore interesting at this juncture. 

His abilities command the admiration and confidence of 
his associates, both at home and abroad. He is clear 
headed, incomparably bold, quick of decision, fertile in re- 
source, active, and with these qualities is combined a reso- 
lute will which does not discern defeat until the last gun 


fired. This is the man wao will be carefully 


has been 





watched for the next few months, and whose name wil? 
probably be in the mouth of many a person who happens 
to get short of a contract in the market. In appearance, 
the Baron de Gondoriz, is about five feet four inches tall, 
of full habit, light complexion, and red hair. He smokes 
the conventional cigarette of the country, but does not 
taste liquors. He is a good companion, agreeable in 
manner, and chummy in conversation. He is married, the 
Baroness being a Parad lady of excellent family and 
wealthy. The title he bears comes to him from the King 
of Portugal, whose subject he remains. He is a good 
traveller, visiting this country and Europe quite often, and 
in New York is quite well known. His acquaintances. 
here say that he is quite able to hold his own, in business. 
matters and leadership, with the best minds in Wall 
Street. 





The Difficulties in Cornering Rubber. 

NY R. MATTHEW HAWE, Treasurer of the Gutta Percha 

and Rubber Manufacturing Co. said the other 
day in speaking of the future price of rubber: “ There are 
two sides to this, as well as to every other question, and 
the speculator at the mouth of the Amazon is apt to neg- 
lect a very important factor in the situation. Manufactu- 
rers are in the habit of carrying very large stocks ; I know 
of two or three who occasionally have a million pounds in 
store. We use about thirty-five million pounds in this 
country in a year, and I would say that we store away in 
different places fully fifteen millions at a time. Nowwhen 
the Para manipulator begins to peg up his prices, this. 
stock becomes a menace, and if it is not, in the hope of 
temporary gain, actually put on the market, it is carefully 
and sparingly used, and eked out so as to last a long time. 
The man who has a million pounds in store can hold off his. 
purchases until his stock gets down to 200,000, and then 
he will live from hand to mouth. Then higher prices for 
manufactured goods checks the demand also, and a greater 
mixture of Africans and Centrals is generally the result. 
Everything in that way would conspire to make the load 
of the combination irksome, and what is going on here 
would have its counterpart abroad, and hence doxble-up 
the burden. 

“Tn addition to these difficulties the course of affairs at 
Para would not be so sraooth as it appears through the spec- 
tacles furnished us for the moment. The rubber there com- 
ing in must be bought, carried, and gotten rid of as quickly 
as practicable. They would not want to corner next year’s 
crop in addition to this, and so everything must be cleared 
up before summer. The natives, as lazy as they are re- 
ported to be, will probably gather more rather than less, 
and there will be a tendency to send in the last pound 
into Parad and Manaos, which will tax the buying capacity 
of the combination more and more. Then banks are not 


carried on a high pressure principle, and in a time requir- 
ing nerve, there is always a timid director, consequently 
there is a large chance that a wheel will drop out at the 
wrong time. 
and nerve are the essentials of success. 


Men see a hundred dangers when boldness. 
Rubber may and. 








— FP Pe aeOe Ae Ss 
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probably will go considerably higher, but when it gets into 
the three figures the road will be a thorny one, to say 
the least, and as to final results—well, we shall see.” 





Prevention of Fires in Factories. 





‘OME of the most practical hints that have ever been 
entertained by manufacturers have come directly 
from fire insurance companies. It is worth any manufac- 
turer’s while to look through the different circulars that 
are received from the different companies and to get hold 
of the gist of the information that is therein contained. 
For example, a circular will be issued mentioning the fact 
that in the winter fire apparatus should be particularly 
guarded against the cold. A system of testing should also 
be inaugurated that these appliances may be continually 
in order. In addition to this everything should be in its 
proper place, so that the fire could be extinguished at 
once and wich the smallest possible loss. As in the win- 
ter all mill buildings are heated and extra fires kept going, 
the chimneys and flues should be carefully examined, and 
all steam pipes in whatever parts of the building, should 
be well guarded. 

Speaking of the precautionary work for the winter, after 
the examining of valves comes the oiling with a heavy min- 
eral oil which is not corrosive. Hydrants, standpipes and 
branches should be opened, after the pipes are emptied, to 
let out standing water which may have leaked past the 
valve when the pipes were full. Rotary pumps should be 
oiled, and if in a cold place, turned backward and emptied 
of water. Wherever any pipe or water receptacle is liable 
to freeze, it should be emptied and every particle of water 
let out from above the check valve. 

In all large factories there should be one or more fire 
companies, and it is particularly important that some sin- 
gle individual, or one or two individuals, should have 
charge of the fire apparatus, and that they should know 
its working and be careful that every part of it is in order. 
For this a weekly inspection is necessary. Almost all 
mills have buckets of water on convenient shelves in case 
of sudden fire. These should always be kept full, and 
used only for fire purposes. If salt is put in the water there 
there is no danger of its freezing. 

It perhaps has never been proved that an ordinary steam 
pipe has caused a fire, at the same time it is a matter that 
the insurance companies are not willing to let pass without 
a word, and they insist that where steam pipes pass through 
partitions, or through wooden floors, that the woodwork 
should be cut away from them and covered with some fire- 
proof insulating material. Wherever the pipes are to be sup- 
ported, metal brackets or earthen rings can be used. 

A bit of advice that the companies do not emphasize 
enough is that of keeping the mills as clean as possible. 
If there is one thing more than another that breeds fires, 
it is dust heaps and rubbish heaps in. manufacturing con- 

cerns. The clean mill isinveriably better protected against 
fire than is the dirty mill, and where care and cleanliness 
is used, cases of spontaneous combustion or fires without 
known cause are comparatively rare. 





Rubber: Culture in Mexico. 





EPORT comes from Mexico that a German syndicate 
is examining the lands of the State of Guererro, with 
the view of establishing a large rubber plantation. 

The caoutchouc tree has been long known in Mexico, 
having’ first been given to the botanical world by Don 
Juan del Castillo, who was sent out by the Spanish gov- 
ernment toward the close of the last century to examine 
the vegetable productions of that country. Castillo died 
in that country in 1793, but the celebrated author, Cer- 
vantes, in his Gazeta de Literatura, described the plant, 
and made mention of it in his botanical lectures, naming 
the tree after its Spanish discoverer, Castilla elasticao. In 
Mexico it is called the Arbot del Ulé. The forests on the 
northeast coast of Mexico are filled with these trees which 
are described as the loftiest and most luxuriant found in 
that section. At the base these trees are about twelve feet 
in circumference, with a very straight trunk. 

The bark is smooth and soft; the branches round and 
flexible, and the leaves eighteen inches long and seven 
broad. 

This tree is very similar to the Ulé tree of Nicaragua ; 
and really belongs to the same species. It prefers a warm 
and humid soil, and in Nicaragua it is oftentimes found in 
little groups, a peculiar distribution caused by monkeys 
eating the pulp of an isolated tree and then dropping the 
seeds. The milk of the Ulé is a very powerful astringent 
when taken into the human system. 

The Ulé tree yields its juice at all seasons, but April is 
found to be the best and most productive time. An aver- 
age sized tree will yield about 20 gallons of milk, netting 
over 40 lbs. of good dried rubber. 

As this tree has been successfully cultivated in India, 
and other parts of the world, and can be called abundant in 
Mexico, and as many internal improvements are being made 
in the State of Guererro, the project in question may have 
in the distant future, an important influence on the rubber 
trace of the United States. 





Consolidation of the Wringer Business. 





HE four large wringer companies, who were included in the 
English syndicate deal, will be united into an American 
corporation, to be known as the American Wringer Co. Its 
capital stock is to be $2,500,000. A meeting of the directors of 
the Bailey Wringing Machine .Company was recently held, at 
which it was voted to enter the syndicate. The companies in- 
cluded in the corporation manufacture nearly all the wringers 
made in this country. They are the Bailey Wringing Machine 
Co. of Woonsocket, the Metropolitan Manufacturing Co. of 
Middlefield, Conn., the F. F. Adams Manufacturing Co. of Erie, 
Penn., and the Empire Manufacturing Co. of Auburn, N. Y. 





Death of Edward L. Pond. 





R. EDWARD L. POND, of tlie Pond Rubber Company 

of Boston, died at his home, 109 Savin Hill Avenue, Dor- 

chester, last week, aged 68 years. He was highly respected by 

a wide circle of friends, and was an honored member of the 
Masons, Odd Fellows and other organizations. 
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Working Up in a Rubber Factory. 


BY A FORMER SUPERINTENDENT: 

| SPOKE in my last of the suggestion that the proprietor 

of our factory made as to the use of old rubber boots 
and shoes. When I was a young man, the mention of a 
proceeding of that kind among rubber men was thought 
to be a rather shameful thing, as gum was cheap and there 
appeared to be no need of anything of the kind. I was, 
however, of quite an inquiring turn of mind, and the more 
I thought of it, the more it appeared to me to be an allur- 
ing field of labor. I therefore got some old rubber car 
springs, which I treated a number of different ways, and 
finally ground to a powder, but the result bothered me so, 
and when mixed with new gum made such a rough sheet, 
that I did not pursue my investigation in that line. A 
week after my first experiment, a burly stranger called 
for me at the office, and on my entering saluted me with : 

“ Want to buy any old car springs?” 

“No,” I said, “I don’t think so.” 

“Well,” he replied, “I heard that you were grinding 
them up and using them over again, and I've got a whole 
yard full of °em that you can have for the carting away.” 

I thanked him kindly, but refused to receive them even 
at those terms, and the railroad man departed. Not a 
great while after, those same springs were sold to another 
company for quite a tidy little sum, and were used by them 
very successfully. 

In turning my attention to the use of old rubber boots 
and shoes, I found that I had a most difficult problem to 
tackle.. It was not hard, of course, to reduce the boots 
and shoes to a powder, nor was it difficult to sift out the 
fibre. The iron and the brass, of which there was little 
compared with what is now in rubber shoddy, was quite 
easily done away with, but I could not get the stuff to 
sheet. A rumor had gone out that there was such a pro- 
cess as devulcanization, but exactly how that was to be 
accomplished, nobody seemed to know. I heard various 
surmises as to the manner in which it was probably done, 
and finally, to experiment, I filled an old heater that we 
had full of old boots and shoes without having been 
ground or broken up in any way, and turned on steam. 
his heater had been made for experimental purposes by 
the superintendent who was there before me, and was so 
arranged that it had several inlet pipes. I let the steam 
through all of them and set-a man to watch the steam- 
gauge, telling him not to let the pressure go above fifty 
pounds, Then I left him and went out into the mill to 
attend to my usual duties. Half an hour later when I had 
almost forgotten my heater man, there was a crash and a 
roar from the wooden shed in which the heater was situ- 
ated, and then began a curious rain of boots and shoes. 
They were spattered all over our yard, and even thrown 
out into the street beyond. Indeed, an old farmer driving 
by took no notice of the explosion and cloud of steam, 
supposing that to bea part of the usual manner of running 
a rubber mill, but complained bitterly to one of the direc- 
tors that some saucy urchin had thrown a rubber boot into 
his wagon as he drove past. 


This accident rather put a damper on my experiments 
in the line of devulcanization, and although I found out 
later very nearly what the process was, the manager did 
not wish to go ahead then in attempting to develop it. 

Looking back now, I wonder that we all were so blind 
to the uses of recovered rubber. I have often, often 
thought that with my knowledge of what has been accom- 
plished in that line to-day, if I could go back thirty years, 
what a pic-nic I would have in the rubber business. It is 
impossible, however, for any one man to look far ahead in 
any line of manufacture, and it isn’t wonderful that I was 
as blind as the rest. 

The winter following my disastrous experiment with the 
heater, our business received a most serious set-back. For 
some reason or other our manager had been carrying a 
very light insurance, and of course, while that was in 
vogue, and just before the time that he contemplated in- 
suring effectually, a fire alarm was rung in one night and 
word came to me that the “rubber factory was afire.” 
Without losing a moment, I hurried down, and sure 
enough, it was afire and blazing away as if it meant to 
stay so. The engine that was first available was an old- 
fashioned hand-tub worked by relays of men, who pumped 
the water by main strength. At first I thought of working 
on this machine, but then it occurred to me that my aid 
might be more effectual in saving things from the office, so 
I began at that. What books were outside of the safe 
were hurriedly gotten out, and none too soon either, for 
the flames seizing the dry old timbers, were working 
through the buildings with a fierceness that was over- 
powering. The rubber in the grinding-room and particu- 
larly up in the drying-room, where it hung in very thin 
sheets, was crackling and blazing, and belching out black 
smoke in a manner that bade defiance to the feeble stream 
of water from the hand engine. Ina little while the engine 
foreman saw that the fight was going against him, and 
turned his attention to saving the tenement houses near 
the factory and let the mill go. 

By morning the factory was a complete ruin, and I was 
out of a situation. I went to the proprietor’s house and 
found him exceedingly downhearted, and not at all of the 
mind that he should ever start the factory up, or be in the 
rubber business again. Indeed, he said plainly, that he 
should retire o1 what little money he had, and was’nt go- 
ing to be in a business as mean as the one he had been in. 
This was not particularly encouraging to me, but full 
of the cheerfulness and courage of youth, I bade him 
good-by, and began looking over the field for a new posi- 
tion. 

For some reason or other, I avoided the mill in which 
our former superintendent worked, and turning my steps 
to the east, I travelled until I came to a large rubber shoe 
factory. Introducing myself I found that they were not 
particularly in need of a high-salaried man, or a man who 
knew everything, but they were perfectly willing to take 
an able-bodied youngster who knew how to wash rubber 
and pay him fair wages. As I felt that I must have some- 
thing to do, I took this, and pitching in, began to wash 
rubber for all I was worth. The superintendent of the 
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factory was a tall, stout man, with an eye like a hawk, and 
features that to my mind betokened extreme acquisitive- 
ness. He had the reputation of being an exceedingly ex- 
pert rubber man, and the company that he was with had 
certainly prospered. From the first he was remarkably 
kind to me, and the second Sunday of my stay in the town 
where his mill was, he took me out to ride with him,—a favor 
that made the rest of the hands stare with surprise and 
jealousy. At the same time, he did not take me away from 
the washing machine. , 

That washing machine, by the way, when I first saw it, 
struck me as being very curiously placed, ostensibly to 
keep the water from spattering into other parts of the 
room. It was hedged in by a high board fence, and the 
washer standing there, with his piles of rubber around 
him, was completely hidden from the rest of the hands. 
Standing there with a huge rubber apron that covered me 
almost from head to foot, and with rubber boots on, my 
shirt sleeves rolled clear to my armpits while I was work- 
ing, I had plenty of time to think, and while I was think- 
ing, I looked around in the narrow pen in which I was. 
On one side, close to the floor, I noticed in my looking a 
short wooden peg, and as I passed it one day, I carelessly 
put my foot upon it, pressing it down flush with the floor. 
To my surprise, a trap-door opened by the side of my 
machine, and I saw a little cellar into which had dropped, 
no doubt accidentally, a lot of partly. washed rubber. 
Elated at my discovery, I pushed out fuily two bushels of 
fine Pard rubber and stacked it up by my machine. When 
the superintendent came around, I stepped upon the peg, 
showed him how the clumsy trap operated, and pointed 
out the rubber that I had rescued from its oblivion under 
the floor. I was so enthusiastic in relating this, and had 
such an honest pleasure in having saved the company 
money—a pleasure that I always felt—I did not notice 
the expression on my superintendent’s face till finally he 
said : 

“Tom, after six o’clock I want to talk to you.” 

Anticipating a promotion, I worked away at my pile of 
rubber the rest of the afternoon with a joyful heart, and 
when the six o’clock whistle blew, I took off my apron, 
washed up, and appeared in the office. The superintend- 
ent was sitting there smoking and when I[ came in, invited 
me to take a chair, and handed me one of his best cigars. 
That I was complimented, goes without saying, and I 
really thought I saw prospects ahead of immediate ad- 
vancement. After some beating around the bush, he came 
to the point. 

“Tom,” he said, with a peculiar smile, “how do you 
suppose that rubber got there under the floor?” 

“Why, I suppose it was carelessly dumped down there,” 
said I. 

“Yes, perhaps we might say carelessly dumped down 
there, but there is a method in some carelessness,” was his 
reply. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“ Just this,” was his reply. “‘ Supposing you had discov- 
ered a process for using old rubber in place of new, and 
supposing the company that you worked for were so con- 


foundedly mean that they wouldn’t allow you anything for 
such an invention, what would you do?” 

“T'd take it to somebody else,” I replied. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t,—that is, you wouldn't if you 
were me, You would put in requisitions for the ordinary 
amount of Parad rubber, then in your compounds you 
would substitute a certain amount of shoddy rubber for 
that, and then lest your company should discover what 
you were doing, you would have to lose a certain amount 
of Para rubber.” 

“Yes,” said I, all attention. 

“Well, now, the case lies here: my shoddy rubber used 
properly can displace a certain amount of Pard. I can’t 
get any money for my shoddy rubber the way I’m fixed, 
but for the Pard that is displaced by it I can get ready 
cash ; do you see?” 

“T see that you can by stealing,” I replied, bluntly. 

“Stealing,” said he, growing red as a beet, “ it’s nothing 
of the sort. I give them the results, and if aside from 
that I make money by giving them just what they ask for, 
and just at the price they ask it, where does the stealing 
come in, and what are you going to do about it?” 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure; I want to think about it,” I 
replied. 

“Very well,” said the superintendent, kindly, “ Think it 
out. Of course you won’t say a word about it to anybody. 
Mind you, I intend to do the right thing, but I intend that 
other people shall do the right thing by me, voluntarily 
or involuntarily. Good night, Tom, come in and see me 
again, and tell me what you think.” 





Four of a Kind. 





R. C. F. PARKER, of Boston, the inventor of many 
| valuable appliances in boot and shoe machinery, and 
the manufacturer of the first aluminum boot-tree ever used, 
bears a striking likness to ex-mayor Prince. Nor is this the 
only gentleman whom he resembles, as is shown by the follow- 
ing incident. It happened that a gentleman in Boston dined 
in a Summer Street restaurant, and after finishing his meal and 
paying his bill, he discovered that his hat was gone. The only 
man who sat near him was an honest and benign looking gentle- 
man whom he had no difficulty in describing to the proprietor 
of the restaurant, who at once said, “‘ Why, that is Mr. Parker,” 
giving him the gentleman's address. The stranger, taking the 
hat that was left, at once departed for Mr. Parker's office, and 
finding him in, asked him if he had dined at this restaurant. 
Then he asked him if he had taken his own hat away, and upon 
examination he found that he had. This rather nonplussed 
the stranger, who explained the circumstance, whereupon Mr. 
Parker said, “ If you will go across the street to Mr. Folsom’s 
office, I think you will find your hat there, as he is exactly the 
man you describe.” The gentleman at once departed for Mr. 
Folsom’s office, only to find that that gentleman also had his 
own hat, but said he, “If you will go to Mr. Hutchins’ office, I 
think you will at last secure your hat.” The stranger, wonder- 
ing if all the men in Boston looked alike and dined at the same 
restaurant, went down to Mr. Hutchins’ office and there found 
that gentleman engaged in looking dubiously at a hat which 
did not fit him, and which the stranger joyfully claimed as 
his own. 
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Letters to the Editor. 





Epiror InpIA RusBER WORLD :—This is an age in which 
all interests consolidate and distances are mere nothing, and it 
is also an age when classes of men are continually forming 
themselves into clubs and associations, and deriving mutual 
benefit therefrom. Now, would it not be possible for the rub- 
ber superintendents of the United States, or for that matter, the 
rubber superintendents of the world, to form themselves into 
a club which should meet occasionally where ideas might be 
exchanged and a social time indulged in? As the business to- 
day is no longer any man’s secret, and yet at the same time no 
one man knows it all, would it not be for the benefit of the 
trade in general, and for every individual rubber superintendent 
to thus become ‘acquainted with his contemporaries ? 

Very truly, 
SUPERINTENDENT. 





Epiror INDIA RUBBER WORLD :—Is there any metal that 
you know of which is cheap that can be put around the edge 
of a paint brush and will protect the fastening from being eaten 
away? My brushes go to pieces rapidly, and I have wondered 
if there might not be some remedy for this. R. 

(In reply we would say that the metal that is best adapted 
for a purpose of this kind is that metal which Charles Good- 
year succeeded in manufacturing from a compound composed 
of India rubber and sulphur, in other words, hard rubber. A 
company in Newark, the Rubber and Celluloid Harness Trim- 
ming Co., have a patent on a rubber set and bound brush. If 
you will address yourself to them, no doubt you can get a 
sample of this brush. One end of the bristles are vulcanized 
into their setting, and then the whole is bound with a strip of 
rubber which is vulcanized, and there is every reason to suppose 
that it would fit your case exactly —EDITOR.} 





Epitor INDIA RuBBER WORLD :—Unfortunately I have not 
the time to write as long a letter as I could wish. The article 
in the December INDIA RUBBER WORLD entitled “A Trifle 
Gossipy,” was well answered in the January issue, yet I cannot 
forbear saying a word, which is this: About a year ago a 
nephew of a large rubber manufacturer in England was over 
here showing some fine rubber garments. I asked him what he 
paid for the making up of one of those, and his reply was, eight- 
pence. That same garment I cannot manufacture in this coun- 
try for less than one dollar. Garments that manufacturers in 
this country pay eighty and ninety cents to their help to make 
can be made in England for fivepence and sixpence. If the 
American laborer is anxious to have his wages whittled down 
to as fine a point as this, I would respectfully advise him to vote 
for free trade. Very truly, X. 

CoLuMBwuS, Ohio, Jan. 25th. 

EDITOR INDIA RUBBER WORLD :—I noticed some time since 
a letter from a Mr. Lyons about rubber coats for car drivers, 
and I therefore take the liberty of sending to you one of my 
patent storm coats, which you can show to the gentleman who 
writes the letter. I would like to say that the good points of 
the coat are as follows: In the first place, if worn by a fireman, 
he cannot by any possibility get wet. Sailors, who are out in 


all kinds of weather, will find it the best protection possible. 
It is an exceedingly agreeable coat to wear as it is not stiff in 
front like other coats, and when one is sitting in a wagon the 
water cannot run down upon histrousers. This alone is enough 
to make it a success. 


As you will see, it_is light,"and costs no 





more to make than a common office coat. I have named it the 
“King Bee Storm Coat,” and I should like to communicate 
with some person who wished to market them for me. 
Very truly, 
J. A. C.. i. 





From Across the Water. 





COPENHAGEN, DENMARK, January 29, 1891. 


EDITOR INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

DEAR SIR:—A few days ago I sent you $3 per post money 
order for 12 months’ subscription. Your paper is very inter- 
esting. It gives me much pleasure to read it. Should any- 
thing new occur in the rubber trade of special interest, respect- 
ing business, kindly inform me. Yours very truly, 

JuLius Kopp. 





The Central Rubber Selling Co. 





HE directors of the Central Rubber Co., Trenton, 

N. J., held a meeting recently for the purpose of dis- 

solving, but as they were in the act of accomplishing their 

purpose, they were visited by the sheriff, who served on 

them an injunction just granted by the Vice-Chancellor, 
restraining them from further action. 

The Central Rubber Company was organized in 1886, 
for the purpose of controlling the rubber market in that 
section. There were at that time seven rubber manufac- 
turers in Trenton, viz.: the James F. Brooke, the Home 
Rubber, the Hamilton Rubber, the Trenton Rubber, White- 
head Brothers, the Mercer, and the Star. These all com- 
bined and were incorporated under the laws of Rhode 
Island. The individual companies put their stock into the 
central company at a premium. The company was suc- 
cessful for several years, but one or two members became 
tired of the combine and withdrew. 

At a meeting of the directors a short time ago it was 
decided to hold a special meeting to take action towards 
a dissolution. James F. Brooke, one of the stockholders, 
being informed that the intention of certain directors of 
the company was to dissolve the company by exchanging 
the stock purchased as stated to certain individuals, and 
taking back the Central stock sold, decided that such pro- 
posed action was illegal ; that the only way a company of 
this kind could be dissolved would be by a mutual under- 
standing between the members or by an order of the court. 
Some of the stocks transferred to the Central Company 
have greatly increased in value, while some have depreci- 
ated for various reasons. Mr. Brooke believed that if the 
company was to be dissolved all the stock purchased by 
the Central Company of the various manufacturing com- 
panies in this city should be sold and distributed propor- 
tionally according to the number of shares purchased. 
Thinking that there might be some misunderstanding as 
to the legality of the proposed proceeding, Mr. Brooke 
sought the aid of the Court of Chancery to prevent the 
dissolution of the Central Company with the result stated. 





Ir is reported that Chicago capitalists are negotiating for 
the purchase of the zylonite works at North Adams, Mass., with 
a view of starting a new industry in the country. 
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The Syndicate’s Opportunity. 
T is a well-known fact that one great drawback in the 
rubber business has been and is the fluctuating prices 
of the crude gum. It does not matter to the manufacturer 
what the price of crude rubber is, if only it be a fixed 
price, provided, of course, it is anywhere within reason. 
But if it is one month high and another low, some manu- 
facturer is constantly getting caught with a small stock 
when prices are stiff. Nor is any one free from this dan- 
ger. The wisest judges of the market confess that there 
are so many factors to the problem that no fallible judge 
can always be on the right side. A condition of affairs 
like this is therefore a constant element of demoralization, 
and a threat to the stability of the business. It has been 
suggested long before this day that all the manufacturers of 
rubber goods in the country form a pool, buy up the crude 
rubber as fast as it comes in, and putting the price up to, 
say $1 a pound, hold it there, no matter what may follow. 
In case the transactions are profitable to the pool, divi- 
dends could be declared that would go directly into the 
pockets of the rubber men. This course is at present out 
of the question. There is, however, a chance, how good a 
one it is difficult to predict, that the Brazilian syndicate 
appreciating their position may follow a somewhat similar 
course, the only wise one, and all that can establish them 
upon a solid and permanent basis. If they will fix the price 
at $1, and will keep it there year in and year out, there 
will be more rubber used, a more general prosperity 
in the rubber business, and but little growling at the 
advance. 





Fire at a Celluloid Factory. 





RUMOR was circulated far and wide that the extensive 

celluloid works of the Arlington Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Arlington, N.J., a town twenty miles from Jersey 
City, on the New York and Greenwood Lake Railroad, had 
been destroyed by an explosion, resulting in a terrible loss of 
life. , 
An account of the disaster, which appeared in many papers 
stated that an explosion occurred, and that nearly all of the 
200 employés were killed. 

Mr. J. R. France, President of the Arlington Manufacturing 
Company, said to a questioner: “ The rumor is absolutely un- 
true in every particular. I have just returned from Arlington. 
There was a slight fire in a small frame building which we 
use for the storage of packing boxes, resulting in the burn- 
ing of some cardboard boxes and the loss of a few hundred 
dollars. The fire was caused by an overheated steam pipe. 
No one was even hurt. There was no interruption of busi- 
ness.” 





How to Clean Rubber Shoes. 





HERE is a homely fact that people ought to know in these 
days, when we are getting a taste of an old-fashioned 
winter, so that rubber shoes are in frequent requisition by all 
classes. The easiest way to clean rubber shoes of any kind is 
to rub them with vaseline. They then clean much better and 
last longer than if they are washed with water. 





Theatrical Rubber Goods. 





HEATRE goers will be surprised to learn of the important 
parts that India rubber sometimes plays in the stage 
setting. In “The Dark Secret,” a rubber tank is used in the 
dramatic situations. The Hodgman Rubber Co, have made 
four of these tanks, each measuring 68 feet by 24 feet, shallow in 
depth, measuring only two feet, but in the centre of each is a 
deeper one, measuring eight feet to the bottom, into which the 
hero dives, with great effect, as can be imagined. These tanks 
are vulcanized in sections, and all are well boxed when they 
are to be transported. Two or three teams are used to take a 
tank to the station. 

Again, thin men make themselvés fat, and fat men become 
apparently enormously so, by encasing themselves in inflated 
forms, and in one scene an actor sinks out of sight, only to 
have a rubber effigy pop up into space to the roof and out of 
sight so quickly as to form a surprising illusion to the uniniti- 
ated. It is intimated that museum freaks are sometimes in- 
flated. Stick a pin in one and watch results, but do not call on 
us for damages. 





Insulating Horses. 





WRITER describing a terrible storm at the Cape of 
Good Hope which came upon the cavalry known as 
the “Diamond Field Horse,” killing ten men and five 
horses, advises that cavalry men and their horses in tropi- 
cal countries be insulated,—in other words, that the bits 
and accoutrements be covered with rubber, that the swords 
of the men have rubber scabbards, that their sword 
guards be covered with hard rubber, and that all of the 
metallic portions of their accoutrements that are more for 
ornament than for use, be rubber trimmed. Aside from 
this, we would add that a rubber bit is one of the most 
comfortable things ever put in a horses mouth, and if he 
were shod with rubber shoes—as many of them are—his feet 
would last very much better, he would be able to travel 
more miles a day, and while it might not keep him from 
the lightning stroke, it would certainly add to his comfort 
and efficiency. 





Manchester’s Rubber and Gutta Percha Cements. 





UTTA PERCHA bDlacking is made by dissolving 20 parts 
i of gum arabic in 1000 of water; make another mixture 
by pouring 50 parts of olive oil over 20 of gutta percha, and 
melt together ; when dissolved it is mixed with the gum arabic 
solution. 

A waterproof blacking is made by mixing 60 parts of bone 
black with 45 of syrup; this is diluted with 12 parts of strong 
vinegar, and then gradually add 12 parts of sulphuric acid ; 
stand by for seven days and then mix it with 9 parts of caout- 
chouc oil. 

Waterproof Ointment: for Boots and Shoes.—Melt in an earth- 
enware pot 6 parts of spermaceti,add 12 parts of caoutchouc cut 
up very fine, and when this is dissolved further add 12 parts of 
tallow; 4 of lard, 8 of amber varnish, mix, and it is ready for 
use; apply as ordinary with a brush. It gives a good gloss. 

For waterproofing boots and shoes the following has been 
patented in France: Soda 20 parts, oil of turpentine 50 parts, 
tar*oil 160 parts, rosin 25, linseed oil and isinglass, of each 16- 
parts, gutta percha 125 parts, and glue 25 parts. 
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Among the Rubber Gatherers. 


L. MATEAUX gives the following graphic description of 
a visit to some South American Rubber Gatherers : 

“ The rubber swamps are all around, but land trevelling is 
out of the question. So an Indian canoe-man is engaged, a 
good-natured fellow, and an adept in wood-craft. He sets us 
across the river at a half-ruined hut, where bright vines clamber 
over the broken thatch and hang in long festoons in front of 
the low doorway ; but within the air is like a sepulchre. The 
single slovenly mame/uca woman who inhabits the place com- 
plains bitterly of the ague which tortures her; yet year after 
year, until the house falls to pieces, she will go on living here, 
because, forsooth, it is her own, and the rubber trees are near. 
She will not even repair the structure. You can see sky 
through the roof, but if rain drives in she will swing her ham- 
mock in another corner, and shiver on through the night as 
best she may; for to-morrow there are rubber trees to be 
tapped, and a fresh harvest of the precious milk to be brought 
home—and what will you have? One must expect discomfort 
inaswamp. At the back of the house the rubber trees are 
scattered through marshy forests, where we clamber over logs, 
and sink into pools of mud, and leap the puddles; where the 
mosquitoes are blood-thirsty, and nature is damp and dark and 
threatening ;, where the silence is unbroken by beast or bird— 
a silence that can be felt; it is like a tomb in which we are 
buried, away from the sunshine, away from brute and man, 
alone with rotting death. The very beauty of our forest-tomb 
makes us shudder by its intenseness. In the early morning, 
men and women come with baskets of clay cups on their backs, 
and little hatchets to gash the trees. Where the white milk 
drips down from the gash they stick their cups on the trunk 
with daubs of clay, moulded so as to catch the whole flow. If 
the tree is a large one, four or five gashes may be cut in a circle 
around the trunk, On the next day other gashes are made a 
little below these, and so on until the rows reach the ground. 
By eleven o'clock the flow of the milk has ceased, and the 
seringueiras comes to collect the contents of the cups in cala- 
bash jugs. A gill or so is the utmost yield from each tree, and 
a single gatherer may attend to a hundred and twenty trees or 
more, wading always through those dark marshes, and paying 
dearly for his profit in fever and weakness. Our mameluca 
hostess has brought in her day’s gathering—a calabash full of 
the white liquid, in appearance precisely like milk. If left in 
this condition it coagulates after awhile, and forms an inferior 
whitish gum. 

“ To make the black rubber of commerce, the milk must go 
through a peculiar proc ess of manufacture, for which our guide 
has been preparing. Over a smouldering fire, fed with the hard 
nuts of the ¢wcuma palm, he places a kind of clay chimney, like 
a wide-mouthed, bottomless jug; through this dazao the thick 
smoke pours in a constant stream. Now he takes his mould— 
in this case a wooden one, like a round-bladed paddle—washes 
it with the milk, and holds it over the smoke until the liquid 
coagulates. Then another coat is added, only now, as the wood 
is heated, the milk coagulates faster. It may take the gather- 
ings of two or three days to cover the mould thickly enough. 
Then the rubber is still dull white, but in a short time it turns 
brown, and finally almost black, as it is sent to the market. 
The mass is cut from the paddle and sold to the traders in the 
village. Bottles are sometimes made by moulding the rubber 
over a clay ball, which is then broken up and removed. Our 
old-fashioned India-rubber shoes used to be made in this way. 
One kind, which is the product of the cow tree, has lately been 
much used, as it is easier to prepare, the juice of the tree being 


coagulated with alum and water, and then allowed to dry ; this 
cow-tree rubber is not the kind used for toys, being too hard 
and strong, and some are suited for use in railway wagons or 
tramcars, and such purposes.” 





It Will Cheapen Celluloid. 


HE recently organized Celluloid Company of Newark, 

N. J., which absorbed the Celluloid Manufacturing Com- 

pany, the Celluloid Noveity Company and the Celiuloid Brush 

and Comb Company, the Zylonite Company of Adams, Mass., 

and the Lithoid Manufacturing Company of Newburyport, 

Mass., will soon have the business of all the absorbed com- 
panies performed at its works on Ferry Street. 

Orders were sent to shut down the works at Adams as soon 
as the stock on hand is consumed. The chemical department 
has already been closed, and two carloads of machinery have 
been shipped from that place to the Newark factory. 

The new company was organized with $6,000,000 capital and 
$1,000,000 in stock was paid for the Zylonite and Lithoid 
Works. Three of the stockholders of those companies are in 
the new board, which is composed of fifteen members. There 
is now only one company outside of the above combination 
that is making the substance generally known as celluloid. It 
is the Arlington Company, of Arlington, N. J. Several suits 
are pending between the Celluloid and Arlington companies 
for patent infringements by the latter company. Secretary 
Lefferts, of the Celluloid Company, said that the new com- 
pany was not a trust. He said the result of the new combi- 
nation would be to cheapen celluloid to the consumer. 





Delicately Hinted. 


|‘ a great many offices are to be seen little legends that 
read something like this: “Never Disturb One En- 
gaged in Adding a Column of Figures ;” “ Life is Short ;” 


“ This is My Busy Day ;” “ Pray be Brief.” The thought 
aimed at inall of these sentences is that time is precious, and 
that business men should make note of its rapid flight and 
avoid delaying others. Where this is said in blunt English 
on signs and placards, it is apt to give the visitor an un- 
pleasant sensation. A way of saying this, however, that 
can give no offense,—in fact that is the most delicate hint 
imaginable, has lately been ciscovered, and that, too, by 
a rubber man. In the new office of the Boston Gossamer 
Co., at Hyde Park, Mass., is a beautiful open fireplace. 
Over the crest of the metal arch is in bas relief the figure 
of an angel, flying with the swiftness of an arrow, one 
strong arm stretched straight out before him holding an 
hour-glass, the other shielding his face and head. -The 
figure is strong and thoroughly artistic, and to the close 
observer teaches a lesson, giving a hint of the swift flight 
of time that will cause him to hasten his business, and 
move on toa further and better accomplishment of the 
duties of the day. 





BOTH PRODUCED THE SAME EFFECT. 


HORTENSE—This comb makes me think of father so much 
when he comes down from the library along about ten o’clock. 

MABEL— Why? 

HORTENSE—Because it makes the sparks fly so. 
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Every-day Work in the Factory. 





BY NICK R. AUGUR, 


i ieee daily papers making characteristic comments upon 
a shocking accident in a rubber factory, leads my 
thought back to the time when I was not only working in 
a rubber mill, but spent most of my time over the washers, 
grinders and calenders that furnished the raw material. 

In those days we were as much afraid of accidents as at 
the present time, and I have often thought that we guarded 
against them with a trifle more care than is now displayed. 
For example : a man who was to be employed either wash- 
ing or working over the mixing mills was obliged to wear 
a tight-fitting jumper. I remember once that our general 
manager sent a man out of the grinding-room because he 
wore a long beard, and he was afraid that it might get 
caught between the rolls. In spite of the precautions that 
we took, there were accidents, and numbers of them, 
Scarcely a year passed but that some young man in learn- 
ing, or some old man grown careless had his fingers pinched 
off by the rapidly moving rolls, and in one or two cases 
accidents of a much more painful nature happened. 

I recall vividly a number of green Italians who were at 
work with me one summer, and who, through scarcity of 
help, I was obliged to put into the grinding-room. As well 
as possible I showed them by pantomine,—for they could 
not understand a word of English,—what the results would 
be if they got their fingers between the rolls, and they 
bowed and gesticulated to show me that they understood. 
But that the lessons were not practical I learned very soon, 
for one of them, a great six-foot fellow who was running 
a washer, suddenly leaped high in the air and shook aloft 
a hand from which the finger nails had been torn. This 
acted as a lesson to the others, and no more accidents 
happened for a long time. 

One thing that I was strenuous about in running this 
grinding-room was that the gears should be boxed in, so 
that they at least should not have a chance to maim limbs 
or perhaps take lives. On the washers and grinders, how- 
ever, the danger was constant, and it was almost impossi- 
ble to get the workmen to brave it. An honest North of 
Ireland fellow who worked for me got to be quite a good 
mixer, except that occasionally he would allow his piece 
to go over the back roll. Now the line of mills that he 
worked upon were closely set together, and in order to get 
around to the back of the mill it meant quite a little walk, 
which he did not feel he could spare the time for. To 
my horror, therefore, I observed him one day calmly 
clambering over the moving rolls, not on the side frames, 
but on the rolls themselves, and finally getting over, but 
minus his boot heels. It can be imagined that I spoke in 
very vigorous English to this man, and that while he 
worked for me he never tried so foolhardy a proceeding 
again. 

I have often wondered how much truth there was in the 
stories that the workmen used to tell about horrible acci- 
dents in rubber mills. One in particular that made my 
blood run cold as a boy, was of a man working alone in 
the grinding-room of a small rubber mill mixing a piece 





of stock, and getting caught in the rolls, and being drawn 
completely through with the exception of his head which 
snapped off and bounced down on the floor. I never 
could discover who knew this was so, or in what factory 
it happened, at the same time the workmen evidently be- 
lieved it. 

I suppose every man who has worked at a washer or 
grinder has some time or other experienced some narrow 
escape from getting caught. The one that strikes me as 
particularly narrow just at the moment occurred to me 
when as a youngster I was at work washing rubber. In 
some way or other, while feeding the sheet through the 
rolls, a piece flopped over and was so caught that it made 
a loop right around my wrist, and it being tough and cold, 
I could not break the hold. The foreman of the room, 
who happened to be standing near me, saw my prediciment, 
and quick as a flash threw the shipping-bar between the 
driving wheel and the pinion, which broke out a couple of 
cogs and stopped the machine, when I was released. Had it 
not been for his timely help, I doubt not I should have been 
minus a good right hand. With the exception of getting 
a little fingernail pinched off in a calender roll, I came 
out of my experience in the grinding-room with a whole 
skin. Many, however, who have been through that ap- 
prenticeship have been maimed. One gentlemar whom I 
know lost his whole hand through the rolls of a refining 
mill. My old superintendent, who for many years was 
considered a very skillful shoe-man, passing one day 
through the grinding-room, laid his hand upon an apron 
connected with the soling calender, and almost instantly 
had the hand so rolled and crushed that every bone in it was 
broken. The machine of course was instantly stopped 
and the hand taken out, and under the care of a skillful 
surgeon was made nearly as good as new. All this goes 
to show that accidents in the grinding-room may happen 
to any one,—the green help, the skilled help, and the 
bosses, are all liable to injury. It therefore behooves 
every mill room to have the best protection in the way of 
covered gears, a danger-signal for the engineer that the 
speed may be instantly stopped, and the best kind of 
clutches, that any individual mill may be quickly stopped 
in case one of the mill workers gets in it. 





Last Year’s Rubber Sales in Omaha. 





T is always interesting to know what others have been do- 
ing inthe past. The Omaha Bee thus discourses on rubber 
sales in that live city: The extent of the business in rubber 
goods is much larger than a superficial view might lead one to 
imagine. Two firmsonly handle rubber goods exclusively, but 
the boot and shoe men all handle rubbers, and that branch forms 
no inconsiderable portion of their business. In addition, the firms 
engaged in handling steam fittings, engines, etc., all carry a 
large line of rubber belting and rubber packing. It has been 
estimated by those in the business that all of the rubber goods 
sold in a jobbing way by Omaha merchants during 1890 would 
show a total of over $1,000,000. The two firms engaged in an 
exclusively rubber business are the Omaha rubber company, 
who handles a general line of rubber goods, and Z. T. Lindsey, 
who carries rubber boots and shoes and rubber clothing. The 
combined sales of these two firms for 1890 were $425,000. 
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Trade Notes. 


THE HIDDEN SPRING. 


HAT makes the little pussy cat 
So bounding all around, 

From fence to fence, up on the roof, 
And then upon the ground ? 


What gives her such a springy leap, 
As through the air she goes, 

Now landing on her lightsome neck 
And now upon her nose? 


Whence comes the elasticity, 
That animates her frame, 

And makes her movements now £0 wild, 
Which erstwhile were so tame? 


Ah, Kitty’s had a sad mischance ! 
Such things sometimes befall,— . 
The piece of meat she swallowed whole, 
Was Tommy's rubber ball. 
Joun P. Lyons. 


—The Columbia Rubber Works at East Braintree, Mass., 
which were shut down for about ten days during the late dull 
time, have started up again and report increasing orders. 

—Mr. John Parkinson, an English machinist, and one familiar 
with rubber mills, has taken charge of the machinery depart- 
ment at the works of the Newton Rubber Co., Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass. 

—Wilson & Knox, of Albion, N. Y., who have established a 
plant for making waterproof coverings and garments, have 
bought land on the south side of East Bank Street and have 
fitted buildings upon it into a factory. 

—The factory office of the Woonsocket Rubber Co., has been 
removed from the old Woonsocket Mill to the new Alice Mill. 
Over 100 more shoemakers were transferred from the company’s 
Millville Mills to this one, making over 1000 hands now em- 
ployed there. 

—The Setauket, L.I., Rubber Factory will be obliged to shut 
down for a time in order that the large stock of goods manu- 
factured may be disposed of. The factory has been running at 
full blast with about 325 hands employed all winter, and as 
there is no great demand for goods the factory is overstocked. 
The shutting down of the works, even temporarily, would be 
disastrous to the operatives and also to the business men of the 
village at this season of the year. 

—The factory of the Woonsocket Rubber Co. at Millville was 
recently shut down because of the high water that prevailed in 
the Blackstone River on which it is situated. The river rose 
to such a pitch that it flooded the boiler rooms of the mill, and 
effectually stopped all attempts of firing. 

—Eben M. Willis, who has been in the employ of the Page 
Belting Company of Concord, N. H., for the past year and a 
half, has been promoted to an important position in the com- 
pany'’s New York branch. 

—By a new and entirely original process the United States 
Gutta Percha Paint Co., of Providence, R. I., have succeeded 
in giving their paint for inside work a fine dead white finish. 
Heretofore their paints have been of the glossy kind, which in 
many cases was an advantage, but not for inside work. Their 
offices in which these new paints are used are the finest sort of 
show cards for them. 

—Mr. Thomas Harney, who travels for the Tyer Rubber Co., 
is at present on the Pacific coast, and although he has been 
there but a short time, the company have already begun to hear 
from him in the shape of very satisfactory orders. 





—The well-known manager of the Wuicesie: Auticr Co, 
Lieut. Aaron S. Taft, was fortunate in securing the fire hose 
order for the city of Worcester, which was a large one, the sup- 
ply being the goods of the Eureka Fire Hose Co., of New York. 
The Worcester papers, by the way, chronicle an entertainment 
given by Lieut. Taft and wife to the members of the Insur- 
ance Fire Patrol at their house, 31 Piedmont Street, where 
they are now at home at the conclusion of their wedding trip. 
The evening was very pleasantly passed, supper being served, 
and the firemen giving them the best wishes for their happi- 
ness in their newly married life. 

—Thomas L. Reed, of Providence, R. I., who is well known 
as an old and skillful rubber man, fifteen years ago manufac- 
tured some rubber covered wire for use in his native city. The 
wire was put up, has been in constant use since then in Provi- 
dence, and is to-dayin just as good a condition as ever, which 
speaks well for Mr. Reed's faculty for compounding. 

—The Saxony & Bohemia Rubber Works send a very hand- 
some circular with pictures of their two manufacturing plants, 
one at Dresden, and the other in Bunauburg. In classic Ger- 
man is also the announcement that their new Austrian factory 
is thoroughly equipped for making a general line of mechanical 
goods, such as mats, hose, valves, etc. Also billiard cushions, 
bicycle tires, and a general line of mould work. At the bottom 
of the circular is a list of their directors, to which the circular 
calls attention with evident pride, and there are appended fac- 
similes of the signatures of each. 

—A flourishing concern in Hudson, Mass., is the Woodward 
Manufacturing Co., which has a fine plant for the manufacture 
of wood rim pulleys, wood-working machinery, and other 
specialties. At the head of the officers, who are prominent 
Hudson men, is the name of L. D. Apsley, president, one of the 
proprietors of the Goodyear Gossamer Co, 

--A new rubber company, or rather perhaps rubber supply 
company, has been formed, the works being at Wellesley, 
Mass., the office at 67 Chauncy Street. It is called the Chem- 
ical Rubber Co., and proposes to manufacture chemical rubber 
and English white substitute; also leather and rubber cements. 
F. W. Heustis, who is well known as the patentee of several 
inventions of value, is the_treasurer, and W. H. Bennett, a skill- 
ful rubber substitute man is the superintendent. 

—A Somerville paper recently gives a column and a half to a 
description of the plant of the Davidson Rubber Co., at East 
Somerville, Mass. The article is very well written, and while 
its descriptions of the rubber processes are not such as would 
give one a clear idea of the minutiz of manufacture, it is very 
readable, and will do just as much good to the company as if 
formule and heats were all written out. One item of interest 
in the article is about the elastic bands for which they are cele- 
brated. !t mentions the fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company use about two tons of these bands a year, and have 
recently sent in their order to the Davidson for that quantity. 

—The Derby Rubber Co., have decided not to put in an en- 
gine at their works but will spend the interval before the re- 
pairing of the dam in renovating their newly purchased property, 
the old electric light plant, and improving their facilities for 
turning out work so that when the water is once more turned 
in they will be in a condition to do an increased business. 

—A wail comes from Franklin, Mass., bemoaning the fact 
that rubber is going higher, and that it is gossipped that many 
mills will be closed. 

—The Millard Manufacturing Co., of Providence., R. I., have 
put in several additional lathes, and are employing quite a con- 
siderable portion of their force of hands in the manufacture of 
metal fittings for druggist sundry work. 
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—The works of the Spiral Weld Rubber Co., were burnt last 
week. It is said that help was refused by the Newark fire de- 
partment because the plant was not in their city although close 
to the boundary line. 

—At the annual meeting of the Derby Rubber Company, the 
following directors were chosen: V. A. Page, W. F. Askam, 
R. N. Bassett, Royal M. Bassett, Theodore S. Bassett, and 
W. C. Atwater. Subsequently the directors organized as fol- 
lows: President, R. M. Bassett; secretary and treasurer, V. A. 
Page; manager, W. F. Askam. 

—The R. D. Swisher Mfg. Co., large manufacturers of rubber 
stamps, have removed from Chicago to Springfield, Ohio, and 
are erecting there a spacious factory. 

—A large addition to the waterproof works.on Merrimack 
Street, Woburn, Mass., will be built and afterwards occupied 
by a firm for the manufacture of varnish. 

--About 100 men employed in the various departments of 
the Para rubber shoe works at South Framingham, have been 
notified that there will be no more work for them for a time, 
owing to overproduction in the heavier grades of rubber goods, 
such as boots and arctics, as well as the fluctuating tendency in 
the prices of raw material. 

—The Gorse-Bennett Company, has been incorporated in 
Chicago; capital stock, $30,000; for the manufacture of silk 
and cotton elastic goods, surgical elastic bandages and other 
appliances ; incorporators, F. W. Gorse, C. F. Bennett and 
G. V. Nauerth. 

—The Brooklyn, N. Y., papers publish the following successful 
bidders for city supplies: Eureka Fire Hose Company, 8000 
feet of cotton hose at 94 cents per foot. The Gutta Percha and 


Rubber Manufacturing Company, of New York, 3000 feet 2%- _ 


inch rubber fire hose at 94 cents per foot; same bidders 1000 
feet 34-inch hose for fire boat at $2.45 per foot. 

—The building on Washington Street, Hudson, Mass., deserted 
by the Goodyear Rubber Gossamer Co., when they moved into 
their new plant, has again been put to use by the company which 
is making a high grade of Mackintosh coats and waterproof 
garments therein. 

—Mr. J. William Rice, the manager of the United States 
Gutta Percha Paint Co., of Providence, R.I., has a piece of 
gutta percha tubing given him by the Bishop Gutta Percha Co., 
which for 25 years lay under the East River, running from 
Blackwell’s Island to New York. It was used for insulating 
purposes, and is to-day in exactly as good condition as ever it 
was. Just how long gutta percha, properly prepared, will last 
under water, is a question that twenty-five years’ service evid- 
ently does not answer. 

—J. M. Plummer, the popular New England agent of the 
Globe Rubber Co, in his capacity as State senator, has been 
appointed upon one of the most important of this year’s com- 
mittees,—that of street railways, a topic which is now agitating 
Boston, and will continue to do so for some time to come. 

—The New England Butt Co., of Providence, R. I., are put- 
ting a number of their braiders for covering insulated wire into 
the works of the National Rubber Co. at Bristol. 

—The United Rubber Co., of Trenton, N. J., issue a very 
neat folder, printed in red, describing their rubber goods for 
railway, steamship, mining and fire department purposes. The 
first page is devoted to air-brake hose; the second to engine, 
or conducting hose and to corrugated and embossed floor mat- 
ting, step-treads for cars, perforated mats, hose for steamships 
and boats; the third to sheet packing and a little dissertation 
on steamboat hose ; the fourth talks on fire hose, and the fifth 
on mining goods, such as rubber valves, suction hose, gauge 
Springs, gaskets, etc,, etc. 











—During the past two weeks the Stoughton Rubber Com- 
pany Boston store, has been thronged with buyers. A fine 
looking class of people they are too, when one examines them 
closely, and they buy high-priced Mackintoshes. A great many 
hundreds have been sold daily during this great sale, and the 
purchasers almost without exception seem proud of their 
bargains. 

—The Goodyear Gossamer Co. of Hudson, Mass., has just put 
two new salesmen on the road—S. J. Emerson of Providence, 
R. I., and G. W. Bancroft, recently of Minneapolis, Minn. 

—The Carson Mineral Rubber Co. of Oakland, Cal., manu- 
facturers of artificial piles and pile armor, water, sewer and gas 
pipe and electrical subway, will start up their works at 629 
Market Street, in a few days. The company has organized with 
a large capital stock, and will give employment to a number of 
hands. They have several goods contract on hand. 

—A certificate of corporation of the Asbestos Specialty 
Manufacturing Company with capital stock of $50,000 has been 
filed. The incorporators are G. O. J. Clark, John S. Beers, 
E. F. Bilsenger, A. T. Clark and G. H. White. The company 
intends converting Asbestos cloth into various useful articles 
such as iron holders, mittens and leggings for firemen and iron 
moulders, mail bags, fire escapes, ropes, boiler coverings and 
theatre curtains. The company will have its office and factory 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 

—The Goodrich Rubber Company of Newport, R. I., is re- 
ceiving so many orders for its products that two forces of men 
will have to be put to work in its weaving room, and the factory 
will run night and day. 

—A. W. Day of the Day Rubber Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
says: “ Business has been very good despite the mild weather, 
and our sales show an increase over last year of 25 per cent. 
We look for an increase of trade during the coming year.” 

—Shortly after 2 o’clock Tuesday afternoon, a horrible acci- 
dent occurred at the factory of the Boston Rubber Company in 
Chelsea, by which Bernard Harrington was instantly killed. 
The unfortunate man was working at a rubber grinder, and in 
some way got his hand caught in the gearing. Instantly he was 
drawn between the rolls, and the upper part of his body fright- 
fuily crushed and mangled. As quickly as possible, the ma- 
chinery was stopped, and the body removed. Harrington was 
52 years old, and leaves a widow and five children. He had been 
employed nine years at the Boston Rubber Company’s factory, 
and was one of their most reliable and faithful workmen. His 
machine had just undergone repairs, making it almost as good 
as new, and he was quite proud of it. It will never be known 
just how the accident happened, as nobody was looking that 
way at the time. It is the first serious accident which ever 
happened at the factory. 

—A. B. Case & Co. of Tacoma, Wash., was established in 
February, 1889,and was the first and only exclusive rubber 
goods house on Puget Sound. They are sole agents for Good- 
year’s goods for the States of Washington and Idaho and carry 
in stock a full line of their goods in men’s and ladies’ clothing, 
rubber boots and shoes and druggist’ sundries. In addition 
they are also agents for the Cleveland Rubber Company's me- 
chanical goods, such as XXL and high grade rubber belting, 
steam, fire and suction hose and engine packing. Their trade 
extends through the States of Washington and Idaho. Their 
premises, 1138 Pacific Avénue consisting of three floors, is fully 
stocked with a complete line of rubber goods and beltings, the 
stock carried being as large as any on the coast. They have 
furnished most of the mills all over the Sound with belting, 
and the large demand for their goods is evidence of their su- 


periority. 
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—Mr. B. F. Pennington, manager of the Anchor Rubber Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., has just been East on a visit, going to 
Weymouth, Mass., where his parents reside. 

—L. Martin & Co., of Philadelphia, the well-known manufac- 
turers of lampblack are to-day supplying customers in every 
civilized country on the face of the earth, many of them being 
large rubber firms. 

—An exceedingly neat card comes to us, bearing the name of 
Marcus M. Hill, of Boston, Mass., who has accepted the posi- 
tion of selling agent for the Fairfield Rubber Co. Mr. Hill has 
had long experience in the rubber business, and with the excel- 
lent line of goods that the Fairfield Co. make, will undoubtedly 
succeed in securing trade. 

—Of late the daily papers have chronicled several accidents 
to employés in rubber factories. A subject that every manu- 
facturer takes up as a matter of course is the insurance of his 
buildings against fire. A matter that should be taken up just 
as thoroughly is the insurance against liability for accidents 
which may happen to their employés. The largest corpora- 
tions in the country are to-day carring insurance of this kind. 
Information as to the manner of effecting this insurance, and 
its strong points, may be obtained from Endicott & Macomber, 
71 Kilby St., Boston, managers and attorneys for the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, of London, England. 

-The Alice Mill at Woonsocket, R. I., has just added to its 
battery of boilers one of the Almy Water Tube boilers manu- 
factured in Providence, R. I. This boiler is to be an emer- 
gency boiler. one of its strong points being that it can get up 
steam in a very short time, say from 3 to § minutes, which has 
commended it to insurance men, and it is put into this plant as 
an additional protection against fire. 

—It is interesting to note when one thinks of the popularity 
of the Harris-Corliss engines in the rubber trade, that the first 
Harris-Corliss engine built, which was exhibited at an interstate 
fair held in Massachusetts, was purchased by the Aitna Rubber 
Mills in Jamaica Plain, and has since been the chief motive 
power. The engine to-day is in good order and does excellent 
work, 

A very handsome advertisement that catches many a femi- 
nine eye, particularly during the storms with which Boston is 
at present being treated, is a card in the electric cars upon 
which isa picture of the storm slipper, together with a brief 
description of its merits, and the name of the makers, the Bos- 
ton Rubber Shoe Co., attached. 

—A. N. Wheeler, of Boston, who was well known to the 
rubber manufacturers as an excellent machinist and very skilful 
moulc maker, died suddenly in January of heart failure. Mr. 
Wheeler's plant, the good will of iis business, and sorne $20,000 
worth of '!athes and other machinery, are offered for sale at a 
sacrifice. 

—A very neat ivory letter opener is presented by the Wales- 
Goodyear Rubber Co. as an advertisement, and it makes a most 
attractive one. Printed upon the white surface is the picture 
ofa hip boot and an ordinary rubber boot, and between the 
two, walking across a snowy arctic field, his furry feet enclosed 
in arctics, is the well-known picture of the polar bear, carrying 
a streamer upon which is written “ Wales-Goodyear Com- 
pany.” 

—H. O. Canfield, of Bridgeport, Conn., whose name is so 
well known as the manufacturer of fine grades of mould work, 
has sixteen steam presses now running in his factory, and in- 
tends shortly putting in three more. 

—Mr. Wm. C. Rands, late of the Hope Rubber Co. of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has accepted a position in the West with the 
Michigan Cyc'e Co., of Detroit, Mich. 
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—In spite of the silence regarding the great rubber reservoir 
in Central Africa, a little information filters from explorer 
Stanley. For example, speaking of the tiny poisoned arrows 
that the pigmies of the great forest shot at his little army, he 
wonders what the poison was made from and tells of various 
investigations, one of which looked toward the juice of the 
rubber vine. Indeed for a time he was quite sure that it was 
the sap of the rubber tree smeared upon the arrow heads that 
produced such fearful wounds. He, however, leaves that ground 
after a time and partially decides that the potion is made from 
the body of a venomous ant that inhabits the African forest. 

—Many important improvements have been made at the 
works of the Sonnebon Rubber Comb & Novelty Co., at Morris- 
ville, Penn. There are now some 250 hands employed by the 
firm and more will be required when the present improvements 
and alterations are completed. 

—A feature of the handsome and commodious plant of the 
Crosby Steam Gauge and Valve Co., of East Somerville, Mass., 
that might well be introduced into every factory, is what is 
known asthe “ Men’s room.” It is a spacious apartment on the 
ground floor, which is dressing-room and reading-room com- 
bined. Around the walls are closet-like lockers similar to those 
to be found in the various gymnasia, where the men can hang 
their clothing. There are about 150 of these, thus giving ac- 
commodation for the whole working force. One-half of the 
room has in it tables and chairs, and on one side the nucleus of a 
library in the shape of all of the best technical papers. At the 
lower end of the room are a series of simply constructed sinks 
where the machinists have the best of accommodations for 
washing up after the work of the day. The Crosby Co. are 
much pleased with the success of their experiment, as the men 
appreciate this arrangement very highly. 

—A substitute that has stood the test of time excellently is 
what is known as “ Adamanta Rubber.” While it is not claimed 
that this gum is equal to the finest Para rubber, the manufac- 
turers do feel justified in calling attention to: its remarkable 
merit. For example, by the patented process of manufacture 
it is—although an oxydized oil compound,—without a trace 
of free oil, nor is there the least acid in its composition. It has 
now been in use a number of years by many manufacturers and 
has given substantial satisfaction. Another iavention of the 
company who manufacture this is what is known as “ Friction 
Resin,” which is a sticky gum as tenacious as many forms of 
African rubber and having almost as high a melting point. Its 
office is somewhat like that of Tuno gum, but it has two 
advantages over the latter; one is that it is absolutely neutral 
and will not in time disintegrate, as Tuno is apt todo; another 
is that its price is only a fraction of that for the cheapest Tuno. 
A resinous gum in the form of a very fine flour is a third 
specialty of this company. This is used in many compounds 
where formerly powdered glue and other sticking substances 
were used. Manufactured by the Adamanta Manufacturing Co., 
17 Mason Building, Boston, Mass. 


—Mr. C. S. Knowles, Boston, for a dozen years past a well- 
known dealer in rubber goods and agent for the Star Rubber 
Co., has taken the agency for Fayerweather & Ladew’s “ Hoyt” 
leather belting. Although the word “Hoyt,” as connected 
with belting, has a familiar sound, the company has never be- 
fore been represented by an agent in this city. 

“—Among the recent copyrights granted in Canada, we notice 

that on the word “ Tyrian” granted to the Tyer Rubber Co., 
of Andover. This trade mark has been copyrighted in the 
U. S. for something ‘over a year, and the Co. thought best 
in order to protect the numerous customers of Tyrian Rubber 
Goods to copyright it in Canada. 
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—The New York Insulated Wire Co. is placing in the new 
building of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., at Albany, 
N. Y.. 100,000 feet of their Grimshaw wire. R. E. Gallaher, of 
that company, has returned from his Southern trip much im- 
proved in health. The company are doing a large export busi- 
ness with Cuba, South America and other countries. 

—Mr. H. S. Montgomery, Philadelphia, writes us under date 
of the 15th ult.: “I have for several years manufactured rubber 
and leather cements at 235 N. Front Street, and have recently 
secured the entire building at 513 North Street, and will in 
addition manufacture steam and hydraulic packing, and deal in 
mechanical rubber goods in general. On January Ist, my brother 
Marshall Montgomery, who has for a number of years been 
with Wm. Heaton, of Philadelphia, was given an interest in 
the business, and will be our selling agent. The firm name is 
Montgomery Bros.” 

—Messrs. Quinlan & Washburn of Lowell, Mass., issued a 
holiday souvenir in the form of “ A’Poetical Effusion On Rub- 
ber and its Uses,” which is a very readable and attractive piece 
of work, sure to bring recognition and reward from their cus- 
tomers. Accompanying it they also send usa very beautiful 
little calendar. We take pleasure also in acknowledging the 
receipt of handsome calendars from Messrs. E. W. Holt, Brook- 
lyn, New York, J. M. Plummer, Boston, Mass., and the Gould 
Commercial Company. New York and Boston. 

—The Providence Steam & Gas Pipe Co. write us under date 
of January 23d: Already, since the 1st inst., we have heard of no 
less than fifteen fires, in which the Grinnell Sprinkler has done 
its-usual good work. We enclose literal copies of a few of the 
letters we have received reporting these fires: The letters re- 
ferred to are from Rawitser & Bro., Mystic, Conn.; Lynchburg 
Cotton Mill & Imp. Co., Lynchburg, Va.; W. C. Plunkett & 
Sons, Adams, Mass.; Pfister & Vogels, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Eagle 
Cotton Mill Co., Madison, Ind., and the Exeter Mfg. Co., Ex- 
eter, N. H. 

—The Sanders-Duck & Rubber Co., St. Louis, write us 
under date of the 13th ult.: Gentlemen :—“ Enclosed we send 
you check for last year’s and this year’s subscription to the 
WORLD. We find it a very valuable paper and shall continue 
with it. You will notice from our letterheads that we have 
changed our firm from Geo. W. Sanders & Co. to the Sanders 
Duck and Rubber Co., of which Mr. Sanders has been elected 
president, Chas. C.. Peters, vice-president and manager of 
mechanical department, and E. H. Holton, secretary and 
treasurer.” 

—E. T. Sawyer has tendered his resignation as treasurer of 
the Easthampton, Mass., rubber thread company, a position 
which he has held for a long time. His health is very poor, 
and he is not able to do the work which the office demands. 

—The Review of South Natick, Mass., says: Business .is 
slacking up in the Para Rubber works. About one hundred 
men employed there have been notified that there will be no 
work for them for a time, owing to overproduction in the 
heavier grade of rubber goods, as well as the fluctuating ten- 
dency in the price of raw material which is now controlled by 
a syndicate. The other departments are still running. 

—Mr. A. D. Hawkins, of the Metropolitan Rubber Co., New 
York, has lately made a carrousal of cardboard and suspending 
it over the radiator keeps an attraction. moving that pleases 
boys of quite an old growth. Extending to the circle upon 
which are horses as on a race track, is a spiral Jacob’s ladder, 
which springs from the depths of the radiator and which twirls 
in an opposite direction. It is to be enlarged for window use, 
and the whole worked into one of the greatest advertising 
novelties of the day. 











—Mr. Willoughby Smith, Manager of the Gutta Percha Co., 
of London, the oldest and largest gutta percha manufacturers 
in the world, has lately taken to himself an American wife, 
having come to this country for the purpose of being married 
to a New York belle. 

—The Metropolitan Rubber Co., New York, continues to do 
a fine business in its tubing for electrical work. Its travelling 
men in the South are sending in some fine orders. 

—It 1s reported that the Standard Underground Cabie Co., 
of New York, have a contract with thé French Government to 
manufacture cables for the latter’s use. 

—The Magnolia Valse, by Caroline Bennett Knott, dedicated 
to the Magnolia Anti-Friction Metal Co., New York, is some- 
thing unique in advertising, on account of its musical merit and 
its attractiveness in appearance. The efforts of the company, 
to which the waltz is dedicated, are directed towards reducing 
friction in moving machinery, but this piece of music will go 
far toward lessening friction in households having the good 
fortune to possess it. 

—Mr. Thos. L. Johnson, Chicago, writes us: I notice in your 
January issue the following mention: “ Mr. Thos. L. Johnson, 
has engaged in the Commission business at No. 161 LaSalle 
Street, Chicago.” I cannot understand where you received 
your information, as there is notruth inthestatement. I have 
never been in the Commission business, and was never at 161 
LaSalle Street. I take pleasure in enclosing a card of our new 
Company (The Thos. L. Johnson Co.),and would say that we 
are sole and exclusive agents in Chicago for the Erie Rubber 
Company ; the James Davis Belting Company; the American 
Steam Packing Company and the Cowles Wood Pulley. We 
have a handsome store well stocked with goods, and in a few 
days will send you the handsomest catalogue ever issued in the 
Rubber or Mill Supply business. 

—M. Bauman & Co., New Haven, Conn., manufacturers of 
Inflated Rubber Balls are now represented in New York by 
Mr. S. Lautenbach, with an office at 51 Leonard Street. 

—The Goodyear Rubber Co., Theo. E. Studley, manager, have 
removed their downtown store and druggist sundries depart- 
ment to No. 17 Murray Street. 

—Mr. Fred. H. George, vice-president of the W. S. Nott Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., was recently in New York, having returned 
from a trip South, fully recovered in health. 

—Mr. Benj. Hamilton of C. H, Hamilton & Co., Albany, is 
seriously ill with typhoid fever at his home, but later reports 
are that he is improving somewhat, and his numerous friends 
hope to learn of his speedy recovery. 

—Mr. Silas B. Brown, accompanied by his wife, of the Stepaen 
Ballard Rubber Co., has returned from a pleasure trip to Texas 
and several of the Southern cities. 

—The Fairfield Rubber Co. have removed their New York 
stock to Fairfield, Conn. Mr. H. V. Arnold will represent them 
in New York, with an office at 25 Walker Street. 

—The New Jersey Rubber Clothing Co., Lambertville, N. J., 
Messrs. Anderson and Charles B. Swallow, proprietors, are 
desirious of receiving catalogues from manufacturers. 

—Mr. R. L. Cornelius, formerly of the Anchor Rubber Co., 
Pittsburgh, has connected himself with Boyd, Jones & Co., 
Baltimore and will travel Ohio and Kentucky in their interests 
with headquarters at Cincinnati. 

—A Company has been formed for the manufacture of Rubber 
Artificial Leather of which Mr. Charles B. Bradley is the inven- 
tor, and have leased a factory at Passaic, N.J. Cyrus Currier 
& Sons, Newark, N.J.,are making some fifteen thousand dollars _ 
worth of machinery for the plant, and they expect to have it in 
working order in a short time. - 
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—It takes a great deal of.capital to start a boot and shoe 
factory. The plant is expensive, and then the credits are sur- 
prisingly long. Goods sold in March and April, are carried on 
manufacturers’ books until the following January. The more 
one sells, the worse he is off in the capital account for a long 
while. In clothing matters men’s goods have to be calendered, 
which requires a somewhat extensive investment. There are 
many of the cheaper goods being made out West in small 
factories, and this seems to be a growing industry. 

— Rubber rolls, 100,060 at a time, is the usual contract of 
a wringer manufacturer, and this is styled by the largest con- 
cerns as living from hand to mouth, although they manage to 
go on short rations when the market for crude gum is abnor- 
mally high. Three sorts of rubber are used, Para Africans, and 
anything in the line that is handy, the combination making a 
very durable article that generally lasts a generation. 

—The Cleveland Rubber Co. have recently added a new de- 
partment to their already extensive plant and are now placing 
upon the market under their well-known brand, “ Shield High 
Grade,” a full line of staple articles for the druggists’. sur- 
gical and stationery trade. The wants of the trade in fine 
rubber clothing, after a careful study, have been met to a de- 
gree at least, as demonstrated by the constant and increasing 
demand for the “ Cleveland Macintoshes” in both ladies and 
gents garments. The high-grade quality, accompanied by the 
motto “Only The Best,” is rapidly coming to the front. With 
a complete line of mechanical goods, clothing and druggists’ 
sundries, and the increased facilities for manufacturing afforded 
in their new buildings, this company are laying plans to make 
the year 1891 a memorable one in their history. 

—In a recent business correspondence the Missouri Rubber 
Co., St. Louis, wrote us: We are pleased to say that business is 
good with us at present, and the prospects for a good year's 
business for 1891 are very encouraging. We have secured a 
large double store, Nos. 821 and 823 Lucas Avenue and if repairs 
are finished in time, expect to move into them by the 15th of 
January. The new premises will be nearly four times as large 
as the ones we at present occupy, and we think we will then 
have a store to be proud of. As we wrote you before, should 
you learn of any line of goods which we do not carry, and if 
manufacturers would like to be represented in our city, we will 
appreciate the favor if you will put them in communication 
with us. 

—The Goodyear Rubber Co. announce in a neat card-board 
folio that they have a large and attractive line of ladies’ water- 
proof garments, and gentlemen’s single and double. texture 
mackintoshes, which they are retailing, and say emphatically 
that the prices have not been advanced. It is intimated 
strongly that no advance will take place in these goods. 

—Mr. Edward W. Holt has opened a neat rubber store in 
Harlem, the upper part of New York City. The location is 110 
West 125th Street, and Mr. Leonard Yates, well known in rubber 
circles, isin charge. As it is the pioneer rubber store in Harlem, 
it is a novelty to the denizens of that portion of the city and 
they are cudgeling their brains to discover and provide all that 
they may need for years to come. There are 250,000 people 
north of Central Park, all embryonic millionaires, excepting 
those who are not already so, and their character may be de- 
scribed from the remark made by a lady of good-sized propor- 


tions who was purchasing a mackintosh ; “I hope you will keep 


large goods up here, for we are a great people.” 

—Messrs. Towner & Co., Memphis, Tenn., served a bounteous 
luncheon to their customers and friends on the toth inst., in 
celebration of the opening of their handsome new store. Sorry 
we were not able to be with you, gentlemen. 


—The Chicago 77mes has the following pleasant thing to say 
of the rubber goods jobbers who are the Western representa- 
tives of the Ideal Rubber Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., viz.: “ W. T. 
Rawlings & Co. are doing quite an extensive and prosperous 
business. W. T. Rawlings, who is the only membcr of the 
firm, is a young man 28 years old, and is well spoken of both 
here and in the East. He has been in the rubber business 
since he was 10 years old, and being bright and enterprising he 
has worked up to his present position by strict attention and 
perseverance to his line of business.. A bright future ‘is be 
spoken for this house, which is an example of young American 
brains and industry.” 

—The Fairfield Rubber Co., notwithstanding newspaper re- 
ports, will not remove to the city of Bridgeport. They aban- 
don their New York office February 1, but will be represented 
by their travelling men. Boyd, Jones & Co., of Baltimore 
will, however, continue their office in New York. They report 
the Southern trade excellent. The cotton gins are taking a 
great deal of belting now. 

—Mr. George B. McLellan, for the past eleven years of the 
Para Rubber Shoe Co., has connected himself with the Ameri- 
can Rubber Co., and will take charge of their New York store 
corner of Reade and Church Streets, they having recently 
taken the Reade Street store formerly occupied by the P. Cox’s 
Shoe Co. This gives the American Co., a shoe department in 
the heart of the rubber shoe district and a clothing department 
on Church Street that is passed by every clothing buyer who 
comes to New York. Associated with Mr. McLellan is Mr. 
W. A. Langley, Mr. Geo. Widener, formerly of the Cleve- 
land Rubber Co., Mr. W. S. Jones, formerly of the Goodyear 
Rubber Co., and Messrs. Osborne, Macgovern and Robinson. 
This gives this company a fine store and one of the best corps 
of salesmen in the trade, and together with Mr. McLellan’s 
wide acquaintance and general popularity in the shoe trade, we 
may expect to see the American’s specialties in .the hands of 
every buyer in the trade. 

—The latest aspirant for distinction in the world of rubber com- 
position is the D D compound made by Messrs. Joseph Ketchum 
& Co., of 46 and 48 Lexington Avenue, Brooklyn. The peculiari- 
ties of this preparation are the small amount of sulphur present 
(.014 per cent.) and its constant plasticity under all conditions of 
temperature. It is said to withstand the action of acids and gas 
and moisture and is absolutely water-proof. The manufacturers 
are furnishing it in the form of insulating tape as well as in bulk 
as a filler, and as a coating for tanks, vats, pipe, etc., where the 
action of acids and gas is to be feared. It amply protects and is 
fast acquiring reputation in the above directions. 

—Mr. B. F. Elson, the New York manager of the Boston 
Belting Co., has been sojourning a week in Montreal, and says 
the Canadian is spending all his time discussing Reciprocity. 
The manufacturer is inclined to believe that Reciprocity ought 
to be only applied to raw materials, and seems to doubt the 
wisdom of allowing our manufactures entry into the Dominion 
without restraint. They claim that their industries are not far 
enough along to compete with our own. 

—Boyd Jones & Co. of Baltimore, have moved their New 
York store from 95 West Broadway to 36 White Street, corner 
Church. 

—Manufacturers would use more Africans if they knew always 
what they might expect to receive, but the geological specimens 
of lately explored land inthe Dark Continent are so frequent that 
it is often a debatable question whether the increased annoy- 
ance and labor in washing do not more than counterbalance its 
cheapness, at least this is what a prominent manufacturer said 
the other day. 
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—Macartney, Haines & Co. have removed to 23 South 8th 
Street, Philadelphia. This firm is composed of two young but 
experienced men, Frank H. Macartney and John B. Haines. 
They handle a full line of rubber goods, and have a trade that 
extends as far South as New Orleans. 

—Mr. Frank W. Brigham, treasurer of the Standard Rubber 
Co. of Boston, Mass., retired from that position on the 1st of 
February. 

—Moulds for rubber manufacturers are not to be made in 
every machine shop, indeed a considerable knowledge of rubber 
manufacture is necessary to rightly construct them. A man 
who has for years made this business a study and who occupies 
a mould maker’s shop that was established before the war, is 
Wm. Steers, of 69 Haverhill Street, Boston. 

—W. Howard Dole, son of Walter N. Dole, manager of the 
Evans Artificial Leather Co., of Boston, died February 4, of 
typhoid fever, aged 23 years. He was a young man of great 
promise, and took an ‘exceeding interest in his father’s business 
in which he showed a carefulness of judgment that few of his 
years possess. Mr. Dole’s many friends in the business will 
sincerely sympathize with him in his great loss. 

—Mr. O. H. Curtis, of the Omaha Rubber Co., paid our 
sanctum a pleasant visit recently, to say good bye for a pleas- 
ure trip to the Bermudas, where he will stay for two months. 

—The firm of W. & A. Bates, of the India Rubber Works, 
St. Mary’s Mills, Leicester, England, without any change of 
style, have taken into partnership Mr. Hugh Faulkner, who has 
acted as manager for the past twenty-seven years, and Mr. Philip 
H. Lockhart, who has been in the firm’s employment for five 
years. 

—A new device, which will be of interest to dealers in hosiery 
in the United States, has been recently patented in several 
European countries, and an application for a patent is on file 
in the American patent office. It consists of a combination 
stocking and garter, made by running a rubber elastic band 
through awelt at the top of the stocking. The ends of the 
elastic appear outside of the welt, and may be arranged to fas- 
ten with a button ora fancy clasp similar to those used on kid 
gloves. The elastic can be drawn out and inserted at will, 
although the necessity of taking it out does not yet appear, as 
it is said that the best rubber will satisfactorily stand the wash- 
ing process. When the elastic is in its place the general ap- 
pearance of the stocking is not changed, as the fastening, un- 
less metallic, will be of the same color as the stocking. 

—We are advised by the Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., under date of the gth ultimo: “The Davol 
Rubber Co., Providence, R. I., have placed an order with us 
for four more presses.” The presses made by this company 
seem to take wherever they are introduced. 





Rubber Trees From Artificial Seeding. 





FRAGMENT on India rubber culture is contributed to the 
Tropical Agriculturist, of Ceylon, by a correspondent in 
the Malayan Peninsula. He writes: 

“Ceara India rubber has grown to a height of twenty to 
twenty-five feet-—perhaps more—and the seedlings have beguu 
to show themselves amongst the dense jungle round about. 
This gives a hint of what might yet be done in Ceylon; a few 
bushels of seed collected year by year by those who still have 
Ceara trees on their properties, thrown broadcast in the belts 
or useless jungles adjoining their estates, might in a few years 
prove a profitable investment, in the same way as the cinchona 
seedlings promise to do in the forest around the Kandapola es- 
tates, or at any rate did some half-dozen years ago.” 





A Circular Hose Loom. 





E present by permission of the manufacturers, the Cleve- 
land Rubber Co., cut of a circular hose loom, the only 
one to our knowledge that has ever been illustrated. This loom 
is a very complicated machine, said to be an improvement over 
others. The drawings, patterns, etc., were made by this com- 
pany, and the machine complete in all its parts is the product 
of the large machine shop of that establishment. They have 
constructed a building espeeially for this branch of their busi- 
ness, and now have in use twelve looms, each producing a daily 
average of from 800 to 1200 feet of hose, according to sizes. 
The advantage claimed for the goods from these looms is, 
that the weave is the most perfect, regular and strongest, as 
the tension bears equally on all the strands of cotton yarn, both 
warp and filling. In hose made on flat looms the warp threads 
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are stretched longitudinally while the shuttle containing the 
filling threads is passed alternately over and under them, turn- 
ing a sharp angle at each throw of the shuttle at points termed 
the “selvage” in cloth weaving, causing a crease or fold ex- 
tending the entire length of the hose, and fs the generally ad- 
mitted weak spot in all flat woven hose. Under water pressure 
circular-woven hose is in its natural shape, capable of resisting 
an enormous pressure, while flat woven under pressure is forced 
out of its natural into an unnatural. position, causing a dis- 
placement of threads, and it gives way at the weak point, viz., 
the crease or fold. 





In late years Manaos has become an important shipping port 
for rubber, and latterly the action of the State of Amazonas has 
tended to augment its foreign commerce. Heretofore rubber 
shipped to Para paid little or no export duty, but by a recent 
law full charges are now levied, and this compels direct car- 
goes and the avoiding of a trans-shipment at an intervening 
Brazilian port. Last year Manaos handled twenty per cent. of 
the whole, and nearly all foreign and domestic houses have 
their representatives located there. Pusinelli Prusse & Co. 
and Singlehurst, Brockhurst & Co. have had large houses in 
Manaos for several years, but now the mammoth concerns at 
Para are well represented in the former city. 

THE British Consul at Guayaquil, Ecuador, reports for 1889 
a decreased quantity of rubber collected, namely : 4120 quintals 
for £26,780 value, against 6054 quintals for £43,891, in 1888, 
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How It Was Formerly Done. 


MERICANS are so familiar with all sorts of labor 
saving contrivances that they really do not appreciate 
them. Anything that saves time and trouble and care is 
readily adopted and quickly becomes a familiar object, 
and we as quickly forget the time when we were without 
such a convenience, and do not even pause to wonder how 
we got along without it. Take for example the ordinary 
garden hose. It is now everywhere. No one thinks of 
watering a garden or lawn without it, and yet it is but a 
short time since the old-fashioned two-gallon watering-pot 
was lugged the entire length of the garden, each hill being 
separately sprinkled by the spraying stream, and a gener- 
ous portion of it dripping over the right foot of the car- 
rier. In the use of the watering-pot, the whole family were 
often worked in, and even small gardens.that were suffer- 
ing under the scorching rays of the sun needed the whole 
of the family brigade to effectually sprinkle the dry earth. 
lt was laborious and profitless business, this watering the 
garden and saving the scorching lawn. It wet one’s feet. 
moistened the clothing, made the walks damp and pulpy, 
and spoiled many tempers. Yet to-day few people spend 
any time in eulogizing the man who invented rubber garden 
hose. Indeed their time is put in when they think of gar- 
den hose in abusing manufacturers because they do not 
make it so that it will last a life-time. If only every length 
of garden hose were destroyed in a moment, and if it were 
so that none of the mills could turn out a foot for six 
months, what a howl would go up from these growlers ! 
How their backs would ache as they sweated up and down 
between the vegetable rows, lugging the heavy watering- 
pot! With what thankfulness would they rush for the 
first invoices of hose,—no matter what brand,—no matter 
whose make, and what a price it would bring ! 





M. SERULLAS, in a recent article in La Lumiére Electrique, 
affirms that absolutely no gutta percha free from adulteration 
with inferior mixtures now leaves the forests, and he describes 
how the natives bring to their villages, for the purpose of gen- 
eral mixing, all sorts and conditions of low class gums. He 
further shows that the second-class gums are becoming as scarce 
as the better variety, and that now the gutta percha quoted as 
being of the best quality is not even equal to the classes which 
originally figured as third rate. 





IN a Brooklyn factory the other day some interesting relics 
of Charles Goodyear were found. Besides some canes, a 
note of hand which was given to the Mechanics’ Bank of Brook- 
lyn, dated May 26, 1859, for $4000 was found. In it were 
pledged 50 shares of the Elm City Bank of New Haven. The 
note was written on the thick blue paper with heavy water lines 
of that day, and the document was well punched in the matter 
of cancellation. 





QUITE A DIFFERENT GAME. 


JimpstY PrimrosE—(Who has been having a few quiet 
games with some friends in the seclusion of the hay-mow) 
Well, now we'll play the rubber. 

MOTHER PRIMROSE—(Appearing unexpectedly upon the 
scene) Young man, you march right straight into the house, 
where I'll play the slipper. 


Suicide by Means of a Rubber Tube. 


A. HERBORT, a young man from Montreal, has intro- 
2 duced the most simple and efficacious means of being al- 
ways prepared to commit suicide. His invention will be recog- 
nized at once by all luckless citizens as having some merit about 
it. To adopt his plan means to be always prepared to shuffle 
off the coil. 

Mr. Herbort’s method is to always carry a roll of rubber tub- 
ing in his pocket. If anything displeases him all he has to do 
is to adjourn to some convenient spot and attach the rubber 
tubing to a gas fixture. He then touches the button and the 
gas company does the rest. 

Mr. Herbort came across something on his way from Mon- 
treal recently that did not suit him. Reaching Chicago about 11 
o'clock at night, the inventor went to a hotel, took a room and 
locked the door. Then he attached the coil of tubing to the 
gas fixtures, wound the other end around his neck, turned on the 
gas and lay down. He was beginning to hear celestial songs 
when the smell of gas was detected and the door broken down. 
Mr. Herbort was snatched like a brand from the burning and 
sent to the county hospital. 





A Model Catalogue. 


HE Cleveland Rubber Company have lately issued a new 

catalogue of their mechanical goods which is a model of 

its class and which has been very generally commended. Its 

size is 6x3% inches which makes it extremely convenient for 
all the purposes required. 

In arrangement too, it is a model of simplicity, and some of 
the special subjects which it treats are very valuable. Among 
these are ‘“ Rubber vs, Leather Belting,” indicating the points 
of difference aud superiority as between the two. Another is 
entitled “ Remarks on Steam Hose,” giving a valuabie table to 
which we made reference last month ; and a third is entitled 
“Seamless Tube Hose,” in which they describe the new line of 
goods which they are pushing just now. The volume contains 
about 60 pages, all the various articles of this department of 
their manufacture are handsomely illustrated, and the quota- 
tions given are arranged in such simple form that the reader 
cannot be misled in any instance. The little volume is also 
supplied with an alphabetically arranged index, which makes it 
very complete. It was our intention to reproduce a handsome 
cut which ornaments the cover, but pressure on our space 
forbids. 





A GREAT many inventors have had it in mind to cover walls 
of dwellings with varieties of rubber panelling. Perhaps the 
most beautiful goods of this kind that were ever shown in the 
United States were some made for samples by T. J. Mayall, 
when he was in the midst of his experiments. These veneers, 
or panels, were very beautiful in color, but were costly. 
Across the water a very thin gum elastic has been used as a 
wall covering, particularly where the walls were greatly exposed 
to damp. The surface was printed like paper hangings and in 
some cases lithographed, and was very beautiful. Of course 
in ordinary work the cost would preclude the use of all cover- 
ings of this kind. Another advantage with a covering made 
of gum elastic vellum was that it could be easily washed with 
soap and water when it became soiled, and in addition to this 
it was of great durability. Lincrusta walton and wall cover- 
ings of that kind haVe so thoroughly filled the need that to-day 
rubber wall coverings are not made, which is rather a pity, 
considering the beautiful results that could be arrived at with 
them. 
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“CARK = @ 


INSULATION GUARANTEED WHEREVER USED, AERIAL, UNDERGROUND OR SUBMARINE. 
In a letter from the Inspector of the Boston Fire Underwriters’ Union, under date of March 29, 1886, he says :— 
‘A THOROUGHLY RELIABLE AND DESIRABLE WIRE IN EVERY RESPECT.” 


7 HE rubber used in insulating our wires and cables is especially chemically pre 
$© OXIDIZE or CRACK, and will remain flexible in extreme cold weather, an 


red, and Is GUARANTEED TO BE WATERPROOF, aNd WILL NOT DETERIORATE, 
is not affected by heat. The insulation is protected from mechanical injury 


by one or more braids, and the whole slicked with Clark’s Patent Compound, which is water, oil, acid, and to a very great extent fire-proof. OUR INSULA- 
TION WILL PROVE DURABLE WHEN ALL OTHERS FAIL. We are prepared to furnish Single Wires of all gauges and diameter of Insulation for Telegraph and 
Electric Lights from stock. Cables made to order. We are now prepared to furnish our Clark Wire with a WHITE OUTSIDE FINISH for ceiling cleat work as 


well as our standard color 
C 


LARK JOINT GUM should be used for making water-proof joints. This is put up in half-pound bo , in stri r 
inch wise and whe wrens about a joints, and pressed firmly _= a solid mace. . "r Ss eee Se Oe ee oe ee 


R RAILWA 
on application to 


Henry A. CLark, Treasurer and General is ad 
Hersert H. Eustis, President and Electrician. 


s. 
OTOR use, we make all sizes of stranded and flexible cables with Clark insulation. Wire Tables and price list will be furnished 


EASTERN ELECTRIC CABLE COMPANY, 
61 to 65 Hampshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Mention the India Rubber World when you write. 


Free Want Department. 





eg yee t young man of eupemace, who understands the rubber 
business, @ position as travelling salesman for a first-class rubber house, 
Have a trade in Indiana. Reference given. Address “TT. F. B.,” INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD Office. 


WANTED—A first-class salesman to sell a line of rubber clothing, gossa- 
mers. boots, shoes and oil clothing. Address, RUBBER COMPANY, INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD OFFICE. 








~“ WANTED—First-class salesman to sell rubber clothing and Gregutete’ 
sundries. Salary and commission or could take them as side line. Experi- 
enced man preferred. Address, RUBBER, INDIA RUBBER WORLD OFFICE. 





WANTED-—A position by first-class sawyer, as foreman in a rubber, horn 
or cellulcid comb factory. Experience 20 years. Fully understands ham- 
mering saws. Has various new ideas in regards to sawying, also competent 
to run the new improved availing machines. Addressto MR. M. PURSELL, 
402 East T7th Street, New York City. 


WANTED—A pesttice as superintendent in the manufacturing of all de- 
scriptions of rubber clothing, macintosh, dull finish and heater goods, or 
would go in partnership with a gentleman having about $5,000 Ican get a 
factory “= machinery all fixed ready. Address “ D. K.,” INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD ce. 


WANTED-—A position as Supt. or Foreman by a man forty years of age 
and 15 years’ experience in making Rubber Clothing. Fully understands the 
business in allits branches. Single and double texture. Can make my own 
varnish and do my own vulcanizing. Best of references. Address, “ MACK- 
INTOSH,” INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 











WANTED—By Eastern manufacturers of rubber belting, hose, packing, 
etc.. a thoroughly competent salesman; one familiar with Western trade 
and who can furnish best of references. A good salary and permanent posi- 
tion to right party. Address P. O. Box 1299, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE.—Letters patent for the Manufacture of Seamless Tube Hose, 

this patent granted five years ago is now in my possesion. and I offer it for 

». Who wants it ? for particulars address, Hosx, 702 Mill Street, Akron, 
10. 

















WANTED--Two experienced rubbers alesmen by Western jobbing house to 
travel in Michigan, Indiana and neighboring States, on commission exclu- 
siveiy. Address full particulars to Mich., INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


FOR SALE—Fifty tons of old rubber boots and shoes. standard packing, 
free from Arcties and Hose. Highest bidder receives the stock. Address 
Boots, INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


A traveling salesman with an established trade, understanding the rubber 
business in all its branches, is open for a permanent engagement. Address 
F. R. Berenson, 222 Shepherd avenue, Brooklyn, N.-Y. 

RUBBER GRINDERS OR MIXERS WANTED-—State size, price and where 
they may be seen. HopGMAN RUBBER COMPANY, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


WANTED—By a man with eight years’ experience in the rubber business, a 
position in factory, store or city salesman. Well ne in druggies and 
Stationers’ sundries ; also mechanical goods. Address * L. O. P.,” INpIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED—By a young man thorough! posted in the Manufacture of 
Soft Rubber Goods and possessed of the best of references, a position as 
superintendent. Address, “H.C. J.,” INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


WA NTED—Several hundred pounds hard rubber scrap. Address, stating 
terms, THE BROWN Come CO., 275 Canal Street, New York 























" WANTED—A second hand vulcanizer in good condition, four feet in diam- 
eter, fourteen feet in length with single car to fill the entire inside span. 
Address M. D. INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 








THE NEWTON RUBBER COMPANY. 


Factory : Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Office: 116 Bedford Street, Boston. 


E. R. RAND, Manager. H. G. PARK, Sup’t. 











The only Company that, while making 
a general line of Mechanical Goods, make 
a SPECIALTY of the manufacture of 


Rubber Springs and Valves, 


ve BRASS 
HOSE«Goops 


HOSE PIPES, COUPLINGS, ETC. 


Before placing your order getour 


LOW PRICES. 
THE LORAIN MANUFACTURING Co,, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Mention the India Rubber Worid when you write. 

















Mr. H. B. Chamberlain, of the Atlas Chemical Co., favored 
us with a call a few days ago. He says that his company will 
soon be prepared to supply rubber manufacturers with other 
chemicals than their well-known antimony. 

Mr. Joseph P. Earle, of Earle Brothers, New York, is a 
passenger on the Finance, which sailed on from Para on the 
12th 
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The Rabber Market. 

T the time of the publication of the last review, prices were 
ruling at 3000 reis for Island rubber in Par’, and at 75@76 
cents in New York. A day or two after a satisfactory alliance 
of the combinations, and an organization of the capitalized in- 
terests at Parad were perfected, and prices began to advance 
reaching the highest point 87 on the 7th for Islands and up- 
river, with old rubber ex-store at proportionately higher prices. 
As high as 90 cents is said to have been obtained for new Para 
in Boston. For a lot of three year old rubber in New York one 
dollar per pound is the nominal price. During the past week 
prices have softened until 84 is now quoted for Island ex-vessel, 
with it is understood, a large sale pending. Business has been 
moderately active, with no large transaction, buyers naturally 
buying for only actual necessities. The advances are naturally 
due to the purchases of Mr. Vianna at Para, where the receipts 

are taken as fast as they come in. 

Opinions are mixed as to the true position of the market, and 
its future. Contrasted with the unfavorable condition of the 
boot and shoe trade and other branches, which do not seem to 
favor higher prices, there is the undoubted fact that Mr. Vianna 
has very strong actual backing, with a statistical position that 
has improved very perceptibly during January. The world’s 
stocks show a reduction during January of nearly 500 tons due 
to small receipts in Para. These receipts may be averaged up, 
and the question may become one of Mr, Vianna’s ability to 
take care of them. 

The present halt in prices is ascribed by some to the possible 
wish of the doughty Brazilian to obtain the February receipts, 
as low as possible, and to that end using the usual modes of 
keeping a market from buoyancy. 

In this state of the case, consumers would probably be treated 
to another upturn in the market within the next two or three 
weeks. No one well informed importer doubts his ability to 

ivance the market very considerably; the point to which all 
are looking is how high and how long can he maintain prices. 
No one believes the end is in sight, and conservatives are de- 
bating whether the end of the crop year will see the culmin- 
ation of the deal. 

In Para the receipts for January fell short 800 tons of those 
of the same time in the preceding year. So far in February, 
they have been 100 tons larger than in the previous year, and 
there is an impression that the loss in January will be regained. 
The light receipts are ascribed to low water, but there is no 
definite information on this point. Up river rubber is better 
to store, also the great reservoir at this stage of the crop, and 
the demand for it has advanced prices to 3800 reis, while Is- 
lands has, as noted in late cables reached 3400 reis for fine, and 
2400 for coarse with exchange at 19}¢ d. 

Receipts for January in Para were 1520 tons, against 2310 
for the same month in 1890, and 2900 tons in 1889. Sales are 
of a retail character, sometimes reaching as high as 100 ton 
lots. Stocks are light, with an absence of total actual figures; 
on February 1, they were 800 tons, with I100 tons afloat. 
Afloat there are by the G/oaming, 320 tons; and the Finance, 
135 tons. A sailing vessel is or the way to an Eastern port 
with 250 tons, consigned direct to a well-known manufac- 
turer, 

Stocks in Europe of Para, February 1, were 948 tons, and in 
the United States 523 tons. In New York there were Febru- 
ary 1, 550 tons of Para, against 350 tons the same date in 1890, 
and 800 tons in 1889. 

The receipts in New York during the month have been 
Seguranza 85 tons; Amérose 230 tons; Cearense 205 tons; and 


Advance 120 tons. In New York deliveries have been equal to 
arrivals. 

Mail advices from England report the market without special 
incident but firm in tone. In London two hundred tons of fine 
Para were placed at 3s.-53¢d., an advance of 14d. for the last 
week in January. A good business was being done in medi- 
ums. Centrals were firm, fine pressed Savanilla at 2.10%d. slow 
of sale at full prices, Carthagena 2s. 2d., and West Indies at 2s. 
2d., Africans were active, Madagascar at 1s. 10d@z2s. 8d., and 
Mozambique Red Ball at 1s. rod@2s. 6d., Sausage 2s.@2s. 2d., 
with quotations as low as Is. 3d, for the lowest grades. The 
Liverpool market closed with a hardening tendency, a large 
business having been done in Africans, with a full advance of 
1d. for Soft Saltpond, Cape Coast and Accra sorts. The Gadoon 
from the Southwest Coast was expected with 1220 packages. 

The stock in Liverpool February 1 is placed at 830 tons; of 
Ceara 31 tons, Peruvian 31 tons, and of Africans 395 tons. 
Stocks in Liverpool declined 200 tons of Para during the 


month. 

European markets have not, however, kept pace with those of 
Para, and this halting tendency reflected itself in New York. 
Still, within a few days, Europe has been better than New York, 
and on the 12th acable reported dealings in fine Para at 434¢d. 

In Centrals there has been a fair business with light stocks. 
There is a report that a French syndicate is purchasing largely 
of Centrals, and the absurd report gained some credence that 
Africans were being controlled by an English syndicate. This 
latter report probably gained circulation from the fact that a 
large English house eyes gree locating in New York at an 
early date for the purpose of dealing in Africans. 

Simpson & Beers report offerings of good oe agg x ae dur- 
ing the month at 6@7 per cent., with ready sale. Names that 
seldom go into the market would sell readily at 6 per cent. 
Rubber shoe men are making light offerings, as their collec- 
tions have been unusually good. The outlook is for an easy 
money market. 

The latest New York quotations are: 


Para, fine, new 
Mca? scocep eo? 0400 


Mangabeaira, sheet 
Esmeralda, sausage 
Guavaquil, strip 
Virgin Scrap 
Carthagena, strip 
Gutta percha, fine grade. ... 
Gutta percha, medium 
Gutta percha, hard white. . 
Gutta percha, lower sorts... 


Gutta percha quotationsare nominal. For instance, Singa- 
pore cables report fine aes at $1.80, and yet it could be bought 
in New York at actually less than the above quotations. 

The demand for manufactured goods is variabl:, and the uni- 
formly hopeful feeling in all channels a month ago has passed 
away. The rubber shoe men have n a war, and it is hard 
to say exactly how it begun. All the leading companies have 
reduced prices from 38 &7 to 45 & 5 & 10, with no increase in 
the demand. Itis believed that stocks are very good and the 
mills are running light. The demoralizatiof is also apparent 
in tennis shoes, Sen the sale of which so much was expected 
this season. A little better demand for shoes, has, however, 
sprung up in the Northwest in a few days, the weather in that 
section, having, for the first time this season, become propi- 
tious. Some mills report excellent orders from that quarter. 

One peculiarity of the shoe situation is that the manufactur- 
ers are not particular for orders, and are making contracts with 
extreme caution, and are arbitrary in arranging details with the 
trade. Probably the uncertainty in the price of crude is the 
cause of this hesitancy. 

New York, February 13, 1891. 

A cable from Para, dated the 13th, received too late for incor- 

ration in the above, says receipts to date for February have 

n 975 tons, stocks in first hands, 210 tons, mostly held for 
higher prices, Vianna buying at usual. 
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Capacity 30,000 ft. Hose’per day. 


Our recently remodeled and enlarged hose rooms, having a floor space of 
31,150 square feet, with special machinery and appliances, enable us, not only to 
produce best hose, but to consistently seek new trade without injustice to old cus- 
tomers, inasmuch as we can supply all promptly and give assurance of satisfactory 
dealings. We are now 


THE LARGEST HOSE MAKERS IN THE COUNTRY 


and as all is machine-made, more reliable and uniform hose is secured, .and a 
pressure, impossible to obtain by hand, is exerted in making and rolling it, which 
in connection with excellent friction-rubber, cements the different plies together 
with great tenacity, giving a solid article, well knit and vulcanized together, un- 
equaled for service and durability. In addition to this, we are 


THE ONLY MAKERS OF HOSE WITH SEAMLESS TUBE 


without which feature perfect hose cannot be made, as the lapped tube, which 
constitutes in itself a defect, is liable to crack open and admit water to the duck. 
NO-SEAM Hose also causes less friction to the current of water, because of its 
smooth water-way. This feature is 


IMPERATIVELY DEMANDED IN FIRE DEPARTMENT HOSE 


as water when forced through hose takes a spiral, rotary course, and the raised 
lapped-seam offers an obstruction that increases friction, it is estimated, about 8% 
over seamless, smooth-bore hose such as ours. As this feature is considered 
essential in fire hose, it must in ordinary hose have advantages. For instance, in 
garden hose it will enable the same pressure to throw water a greater distance, and 
inasmuch as all our hose, including Conducting, Brewers’, Steam, etc., has this 
feature, and is made with the same degree of exactness and nicety as fire hose, it 
follows that the greatest service and durability will be attained. We are also 


LARGE MAKERS OF COTTON HOSE 


rubber-lined, and our product has points of superiority over others. The SEAM- 
LESS TUBE is introduced in all sizes, and the rubber lining and cotton jacket 
are so strongly cemented that they are almost inseparable. The bore of the hose 
is practically free from corrugations, while in our brands of fire hose it presents a 
smooth, highly-polished surface. Our cotton jackets are all woven on circular 
looms, of the best yarns, and are capable of standing enormous pressure and of 
rendering excellent service. 


WE WANT YOUR BUSINESS. CLEVELAND RUBBER 60., 


Mechanical Rubber Goods. 
Clothing, Mackintoshes, Etc. 


Druggists’ Sundries, Specialties. Cle velan d 9 O hi O-. 


Cotton Rubber-lined Hose. 





Mention the India Rubber Worid when you write. 












RUBBER BUYERS’ 
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DIRECTORY . 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADDRESSES OF MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 


NAME 
Adamanta Mfg. Co. 
American Rubber Co 
Atlas Chemical Co 
Automatic Rubber Mixer Co. 
Bailey, C. J. & Co. 
Baragwanath, Wm, & Son 
Battelle & Renwick 
Birmingham Foundry Co 
Bloomingdale Soit Rubber Works 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co 
Boston Belting Co 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co 
Boston Woven Hose Co 
Brook, Oliphant & Co 
Butler Hard Rubber Co 
Celluloid Novelty Co 
Cambridge Boiler Works 
Candee Rubber Co 
Chelsea*Wire Fabric Rubber Co, 
Chicago Rubber Clothing Co 
Clark, George P 
Clark, Edrod W. ......... 
Cleveland Rubber Co 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co 
Davis, G. M. & Co 
Davol Rubber Co. 
Devoe, F. W. & Co 
Dorman, J. F. W. & Co 
Eastern Electric Cable Co. 
Elastic Rubber Co 
Erie Rubber Co 
Eureka Fire Hose Co 
Goodyear's, L. R.G. Co. 
Goodyear’s Rubber Mfg. Co... 
Gutta Percha Rubber Mfg. Co 
Harris, Wm. A., Steam Engine Co 
Hayward, J. Francis. 
Hodgman Rubber Co 
Hfome Rubber Co ee 
Hussey Re- Heater Co 
Ideal Rubber Co os 
India Rubber Comb Co 
Lake Shore Rubber Works 
Loewenthal & Morganstern 
Lorain Manufacturing Co 
Mason Regulator Co 
Massachusetts Rubber Co. 
Mattson Rubber Co 
Metropolitan Rubber Co 
Murray, Whitehead & Murray 
National Hose Coupling Company 
National India Rubber Co 
New England Butt Co 


New England fire and Heat Regulator Co 


N J. Car Spriag and Rubber Co 
New Jersey Rubber Co 

N. ¥. Belting and Packing Co 
New York Rubber Co..... 

N. Y¥. Insulated Wire Co 
Newton Rubber Co 

Norwalk Iron Works Co 
North-Western Rubber Co 
Okonite Co., The International 
Para Rubber Shoe Co 
Plummer, J. M , 
Providence Steam and Gas Pipe Co 
Revere Rubber Co e < 
Royle, John & Sons 

Sufety Construction Co. 

Singer Manufacturing Co.... 
Standard Thermometer Co 

Star Rubber Co 

Steers, Wm 

Stoughton Rubber Co.. 

Taft Bros " 

Taintor, H. F.... 

Taylor, Edward R 

Wanted and For Sale 
Webster, Warren & Co 
Western Rubber and Belting Co 
White, T. 8. C. ; 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co 
Woonsocket Rubber Co 
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ADAMANTA MANUFACTURING Co., No. 17 Mason 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


AIR COMPRESSORS. 
NORWALK IRON Works Co., Scuth Norwalk, Conn, 


AIR GOODS (Rubber). 
CHICAGO RUBBER CLOTHING Co., Racine, Wis. 
CLEVELAND RUBBER Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
DAVOL RuBBER Co., No. 16 Point Street, Provi- 
dence. R. I. 
GOODYEAR’S INDIA RUBBER GLOVE MANUFAC- 
TURING Co., Nos, 503-505 Broadway, New York. 
J. FRANcI8s HAYWARD, Boston, Mass. 
HopGMAN RUBBER Co., No. 459-461 Broadway, New 
York ; No. 32 School Street, Boston. 
IDEAL RuBBER Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN RUBBER CO., 649-651 Broadway, 
N.Y. 
Tyrer RuBBER Co., No. 80 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


ALCANNIN PASTE, 
EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ATOMIZERS. 
DAVOL RUBBER Co., Providence, R. I. 
| InpDIA RuBBER Comp Co., New York. 
| METROPOLITAN RUBBER Co., New York, 
Tyrer Rupeer Co., Andover, Mass. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. 
PROVIDENCE STEAM AND GAS PrPE Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
AUTOMATIC STEAM PUMP TRAP. 
SAFETY CONSTRUCTION Co., Nos. 45-47 Wall Street 
New York. 





BANDAGES. 
| DAVOL RuBBER Co., Providence, R. I. 
| HopGMAN RUBBER Co., 459-461. Broadway, N. Y.; 
| $2 School Street, Boston. 
TYER RuBBER Co., Andover, Mass. 


| BARREL TRUCKS. 
Groroer P. CLARK, P. 0. Box Y., Windsor Locks, 


Conn. 


BELLOWS CLOTHS. 
CHICAGO RUBBER CLOTHING Co., Racine, Wis. 
HopGMAN RUBBER Co., 459-461 Broadway, N. Y.; 
82 School Street, Boston. 


BELT FOLDING MACHINES. 
BIR dINGHAM IRON FouNDRY, Pirmingham, Conn* 


BELTING (Cotton). 
EvuREeKA Fire Hose Co., No. 13 Barclay Street, 
New York 
BELTING (Rubber). 
Boston BEvTING Co., No. 256 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston WOVEN Hose Co., No. 226 Devonshire St., 
| Boston; 222 Lake Street, Chicago; 8 Bush Street, 
San Francisco. 
Brook, OLIPHANT & Co., Trenton, N. J. 
CuetseA Wire FApric RusBER Co.; Chelsea, 
Mass. 
CLEVELAND RUBBER Co., Cleveland, Ohio; No. 55 
Warren Street, New York. 
Erie RuRBER Co., Erie, Pa. 
GuTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER MANUFACTURING 
Co., New York. 


| Home RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 





LAKE SHORE RURBER Works, Erie, Pa. 

METROPOLITAN RUBBER Co., New York. 

New JERSEY CAR SPRING AND RUBBER Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

New YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., No. 15 Park 
Row, New York. 

New York RuBBER Co., New York. 

NORTH-WESTERN RUBBER Co., No. 141 Lake St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

REVERE RUBRER Co., Boston, Mass. 

STaR RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 

J.M. PLummer & Co., No. 4 Arch Street, Boston 
Mass. 

WESTERN RUBBER AND BELTING Co., 222 Lake 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

WHIT.HEAD Bros. RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 


BELT SLITTERS. 
BIRMINGHAM IRON FOUNDRY, Birmingham, Conn. 


BELT STRETCHERS. 
BIRMINGHAM IRON FOUNDRY, Birmingham, Conn. 


BILLIARD CUSHIONS. 
BosTON BELTING Co., Boston, Mass. 
NEw YORK BELTING AND PACKING Co., New 
York. 
NEw YORK RUBBER Co., New York. 
REVERE RUBBER Co., Boston, Mass. 
STAR RUBBER Co, Trenton, N. J. 
BOILERS, 
CAMBRIDGE BOILER WORKS, Cambridge, Mass. 
Wa. A. HARRIS, STEAM ENGINE Co., Providence, 
R. I. 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
AMERICAN RUBBER Co., No. 60 Summer Street, 
Boston. 
BosToNn RUBBER SHOE Co., Boston. 
CANDEE RUBBER Co., New Haven, Conn. 
GOODYEAR’sS RUBBER MANUFACTURING Co., Nos, 
503-505 and 205 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL INDIA RUBBER Co., Boston, Providence, 
R. L., Philadelphia and Bristol, R. I. 
PARA RUBBER SHOE Co., High Street, Boston. 
WOONSOCKET RUBBER Co., Providence, R, 1. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY. 
NEW ENGLAND Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
BRASS HOSE GOODS. 
LORAIN Mrc. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
BRUSHES, 


C. J. BAILEY & Co., Boston, Mass. 
INDIA RUBBER Comps Co., New Yrok. 


CABLES. 
THE INTERNATIONAL OKONITE Co., New York. 
CABLING MACHINES. 
NEW ENGLAND Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
CALENDERING. 
MATTSON RUBBER Co., No. 8 College Place, New 
York. 
CALENDERS. 
BIRMINGHAM IRON FounDRY, Birmingham, Conn. 
NATIONAL IRON WoRKS, New Brunswick, N. J. 
CANOE BEDS. 


GOODYEAR’s RUBBER Mrc. Co., 
Broadway, New York. 
HODGMAN RUBBER Co., 459-461 Broadway, N. Y.; 
32 School Street, Boston. 
CARBON BISULPHIDE. 
EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Nos. 503-505 








oO 


